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: ROBABLY the most arresting political development of the past 
fivé years in Europe has been the recovery of Germany. ‘From 


dt _ math of defeat; it seemed as though the soul were dead, the 
_ average German reduced to a human animal scavenging among the ruins 
for food. ‘ Perplexed and distracted’, wrote one German historian at 
that time, ‘ the Germans stand today at the grave of their past ’. But that 
: mood of empty despair long ago disappeared. In 1948 the wheels began 
4 ‘to turn again, vand today ee are conse: with a agen: and brisk- 


1S a and the Tinted ‘States eavicled exactly the opportunity Prussian 
macy has always been adept at exploiting; and since 1949 Germany 

- looked back. Today self-confidence is restored; the period of 
cal passivity is over, and with an army once again in measurable 
_ western ‘Germany is ready to take an active line. Already the 
+ are considering not whether to support the Government but 
Mt at terms to support the oe and whether the Government 
is wo supporting. - 
10 good having vain regrets about these devalupihean Quite 


n mi itary strength—a contribution for which obviously it will 
ice—it was evident from the start for anyone capable of 
er_view that the political, military, and economic elimina- 
ny could only be temporary, that no one could afford for 
a slum in the heart of Europe, and that Germany’s 
| was bound to reassert itself. It was evident also that 
by the victorious powers in 1945—the dissolution 
-example, and the imposition of a federal con- 
e it  Sepgeate of Ree German casas 
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What is ‘the Future of Germany? 


GEOFFREY. BARRACLOUGH on. some bictanical 


: fectann z 


The real question is Terie Germany has learnt anything from two - 


~ 1945 to 1948 Germany was numbed by defeat and by the after- 


defeats; and if so, what it has learnt. 

No one who has had recent contact with Germans will doubt that, 
for the present, the mood of the people is hostile to war. Those who 
have fought one winter campaign in Russia are determined never to 
repeat the experience. It was the same, in lesser degree, after 1918. 


- But it is another question what will happen when the maimed and the 


n all calculations as to the necessity of a German contribut’on _ 


halt, the blind, the armless, the legless, have disappeared from the 
streets; when the rains of ten winters have washed out the inscriptions. 
on the wooden crosses in the village churchyards. For an answer to this’ 
question we may fairly turn to German history and to German his- 
torians, Of course, the future of Germany is not only, or even mainly, 
being influenced by histcrians. But, by comparison with England or 


‘France, they have always played a prominent part in Germany in 


directing public opinion; and an examination of recent trends in German 
historical writing offers some means of gauging the currents which are 
shaping and swaying the people’s mind. 

There is no doubt whatever that the years following the second world 
-war have seen a revolutionary change in the attitude of German his- 
torians to German history. After 1918 they ‘ pondered the defeat to 
prove... . that it was unjustified, instead of trying to understand its 
justification ’. That is a charge which could not be levelled today. Of 
course, no general rule can be formulated; there are many different 
trends among German historians, and by no means all are healthy. One 


powerful school has tried to demonstrate ‘that the doctrines which 


culminated in National Socialism were a ‘poison’ that reached 
Germany from the west, and in this way to absolve the Germans from 


-ultimate responsibility. A second school invoked blind ‘ destiny *, in the 


form of: a renee a ee and an ‘unfavourable position’ in 


sat) he 


oe 


e Europe, as the deceive! etic For this group the 


te Seifier: In the eighteenth century, German historians point out, Germany 


. experienced a 


_ power from Bismarck’s day, which Germans once heralded 
- ous advance brought about by “historic destiny *. > now ees as aty 
frightful fall, equally the work of ‘destiny’; but in both cases the 
responsibility of German statesmen and politicians slips by unnoticed. 

What is significant is that neither school ‘has yet succeeded so far in 
imposing its theories as the ‘ official’ or ‘ patriotic’ line. After the first 
world war, when the few dissident voices were easily silenced, German 


historians, almost without distinction of party, fell into step as defenders of 


of the ‘national cause’. Today there are historians -in all parts of 
Germany courageous enough to criticise and even to reject the whole - 
tradition of German historiography, back to and including Ranke. 
Taking Germany as a whole they are a minority, perhaps a hard- 
pressed minority; but if, as teachers, they can reach the new generat.on 
before it is beguiled by the nationalist misconceptions and infatuations, — 
which economic recovery is already resurrecting, there is hope that they — 
may carry the day. Whether they do so or not, that will Benen not 
—Jeast on what they have to offer. 


Ten essays selected for translation by Hans Kohn* and now availabe 
in an English translation, give a very fair impression of what they have — 


‘to offer- Of course there are bound to be considerable differences of 


“emphasis among ten historians with widely different backgrounds; 


nevertheless a fairly coherent attitude links them all. Its basis is full — 
recognition of German responsibility for the catastrophe of two world | 
wars. Against the powerful tendency to exonerate the German people 
and its political traditions, by throwing all the blame on Hitler or on 
Bismarck—the scapegoats, but for whom ‘ everything would have turned 
out differently "they insist on the responsibility of the German people, 
who applauded and condoned. And this responsibility cannot simply be — 
placed on the shoulders of one particular class or section for example, 


the Prussian officer-caste. The liberals and the socialists were as epltes 


sible as the conservatives. 
- But in reality the canker went deeper, and the turning point fell 


had shared in a common European tradition; throughout the period of | 
the Enlightenment there was no ‘ essential cultural or political. opposition 
between Germany and western Europe ’. 
about the great cleayage—what Croce called “the spiritual dissension 
between Germany and Europe’. In the west, the Enlightenment pro- 
“duced revolution and the advance of liberal democracy; - in Germany, it 
produced counter-revolution and reaction. Against the idea of an all- 
pervading Reason, common to all peoples, Hegel asserted the principle 
‘of the separate individuality of each nation; and under the influence of 
Hegelian ideas Germans came to believe that their culture, distinct from 
_ that of western Europe, must be maintained intact. Here, many German 
historians say, lay the attraction of Prussia. ‘Prussian militarism, in 
its opposition to democratic institutions ’, peek on because it Became 
_ to represent ‘ the quintessence of German character ’. 


‘Spiritual Isolation 


_ The outcome was the ‘ spiritual isolation ” 
important, was the characteristic German separation between individual © 


morality and state morality, and the subordination of the former to the — 


latter. Bismarck (Treitschke once said) had only a ‘ very slight under- _ 


‘standing ’ of ‘ moral forces’; and Bismarck’s success convinced Germany — 
that, in despising moral forces, he was right. In consequence, Germany 
‘cleavage between form and spirit ’ 
‘people has ever known. ‘ Straight through the soul and conscience of 
every individual German’, an Italian once said, ‘runs the uncertain 
frontier between the Christian west and barbarism’. And the worst 
feature is that so many prominent Germans have always been, proud: 
to take the side of barbarism. ; 

Such is the diagnosis. It is as searching a as anything written by, 
_ English or other foreign critics, and probably no one in this country 
would quarrel with it. But when we go a step further, and come to the _ 
remedies, it is impossible to suppress misgivings. Whether the ‘hisorian- 
should draw ‘lessons’ from the past for the guidance of the present, is. 
a matter of dispute; but if he does so, it is imperative for hi 
to terms with the present situation and its possibilities. 


The weakness of the new historical school in Germany is that its 


“lessons ’ are all too often out of touch with present realities. This 
realism is seen most plainly in Friedrich Meinecke’s plea that ¢ ! 
_ should envisage a future for their country similar to that of Holland ¢ 


s 


But the next generation brought. 
Lark is < entury Enlightenment. 


of Germany, is: ra 
~ estrangement from the outer world. But a second result, no™ ‘less 


such as no other _ reasons, it will assert its control as the dominant 


; ~ endeavour. to revise i 


Sena was the turning point 
5 lesson * that is drawn is that 
“German-European thought’, 
nineteenth century. Because ‘ th 
proved ‘to be a false idol’, Germany must renounce ‘ 
power-concept and the material power-complex ass What 
‘German historian writes, ‘is a historical roe piee 


nationalism in favour of the best German tradition ’. Reo es 


ae onception oe ‘The Power States ge ea, aye 
The danger with such arguments is that they will be swept away bya 
the first blast of reviving nationalism. A call for a return to the 
eighteenth century is thin nourishment for a generatiod ¢ te 
the hydrogen bomb. It may be true that the conception 
state’ was historically ‘an aberration of the German 
young German today has only to look around to see th: 
-force in the world; and to ask of historians that the houl discount 4 
power-conflicts and study instead the unfolding of socia esses © with 
a minimum of emphasis on power’, is to ask them to disregar “the” 
-actualities of the contemporary world. If, as one German historian con- 
cedes, the development of the highly organised centralised state is 
fundamental tendency of modern times, necessitated by irrev oe 
economic factors, it is useless—and worse than useless—to preach the 
virtues of federalism. If German history cannot do better than that, if i 
can find no apter message for the present than a return to a vani = 
past, we must not be surprised if German youth, as it comes to political 


- maturity, turns to less reputable sources for inspiration. One lesson of j 


history is that you cannot unscramble eggs; in other words, the problems © 
of the twentieth century cannot be solved, nor the legacy of the nine- | 
‘teenth century expunged, by a return to , the spirit of the eighteenth 


<7 en 


~ But if we now look further, and ask what German “hintorfane: have j in 


- mind in calling for a return to the Enlightenment and its values, then - 


we may find still other. reasons for misgiving; for underlying this | 
attitude there seems to be the same dangerous tendency as in time past 
to use history as an instrument of politics. Prussian historiography, — 
which brought Germany * to the brink of utter des: truction’, is re-— 
pudiated now as ‘ the housemaid of national aspirations ’, supporting and 
giving sanction to national policy; but we may well ask whether the — 
ultimate effect of the revised version is very different. The attract'on 
of the Enlightenment lies in the fact that it was the time when Germany — 
was in harmony with the west. The practical conclusion for Germany ~ 
today is that she must ‘reintegrate herself’ with the west, reject 
_ nationalism in favour of ‘ the idea of the | common civilisation of the : 
west ’. 4 = § e ‘ 2 ; 
oe Se ai not for one moment question the sinc 
“recommend this. course; - -but the fact remain 
ably well with present’ trends in German policy. 
_the German: attempt to dominate Europe _by 
Germany’ s best ‘hope of recovering its posi i ; 
‘ western community ’ on federal lines, in which, for econo: 


realise it or not, this is the tangible 
“historians. of the new school are ser 
_ out of the window, slips in unobserved 
- There would be less cause for 


_ equally determine 
‘states of eastern 
_ the present vol 
are - discussed, stat 
accepted as final’, = 


e.. i - ‘Sweden or Switzerland. Iti is seen also i in the Pere cS. made i ia: uk Me kee 


factory turning out the Volkswagen, in shipbuilding, and in the 


_Germany—Englishmen in 
-Dutchmen who tell me that hard.as their own nation is working 
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The Hard-working Germans 


By 
« 


ERR KELLERMANN is the under-manager of a coal-mine 

near Recklinghausen in the Ruhr, a stocky little man who has 

the odd habit of carrying a piece of tissue paper in his 

helmet and mopping his bald head with it when the sweat 
begins to trickle. Quite an important figure in this pit, he has + 
been in Ruhr mining for more than forty years, Men raise their 
hats to him in the pit yard, and he is somebody of importance in 
the village, too. Herr Kellermann starts his working day before 
seyen o clock, works until mid-afternoon, then comes back again 
in the evening and works again until eight, or later. Then there 
is Herr Meyer, yard boss of one of the biggest shipbuilding firms 
in Hamburg. He rises at five every morning, and he gets home at 
seven or eight every evening. 

These two men are not aware that in working this sort of day 
they are doing anything out of the ordinary. They are just 
working Germans, and I mention them only to pose the question 
which I took with me on.a tour of west German industry: Are 
the Germans really working hard? And I come back with the 
answer in one word—yes. It is the answer I get when I collect 
together my own impressions in mining and steel, in engineering 
at the great firm of Krupp at Essen, in the stupendous car 


sight of the brand-new townships that are rising everywhere on 
the. ashes of the bomb-shattered cities. It is, moreover, the 
answer of independent people who live and work in western 
industry and in administration. 


the Germans are working even harder. And all these impressions 
adding up to a confident affirmative get an oddly significant bit 
of confirmation from the German trade unions themselves. 

What is the picture now? Best, perhaps, to assess the story 
through some figures. They. at any rate bring no sentimental 
pull; they tell you unemotionally that Germany is well on the™ 
way back. The miners are getting out of the pits appreciably more coal 
than they were in 1937. For two years running, steel production has 
‘been about 15,000,000 tons, barely 2,000,000 short of Britain’s present 


-tecord output. Makers of consumer goods have broken every pre-war 


Sere Nes 2 ppaieene cca enti ay ore = ee 


One of the newest diesel trains on the German State Railways: 
maximum speed of 112 miles an ‘hour 


BERTRAM MYCOCK, B.B.C. 


it is said to have a 


industrial correspondent 


record. The motor-car industry last year made nearly 500,000 vehicles. 
The tiny remnants of a merchant fleet have now become a power of 
2,000,000 tons, and more and more ships are being added. 

But enough of figures. Let us take a look at Germany at work. I 


SS 
wT 


The Volkswagen works at-Wolfsburg: changing the shift 

went first to’ coal-mining because modern industrial prosperity is still 
generally broad-based on coal. It was near Recklinghausen. that I 
encountered Herr Kellermann, and went with him into the hot and 
airless depths 4,000 feet below ground, to see how they are opening 
up a new seam. I would say that this was a good average 
mine. I saw men at work in much easier conditions than 
we get in many British mines today: plenty of head room, a 
six-foot seam, coal so easily worked by a cutting machine— 
which by the way was half-British, half-German—that the 
coal comes down without blasting. But if you look again 
at the figures you will see that Germany’s miners are not 
doing as well as British ones, even though since the end of 
the war they have been better paid than almost-any other 
kind of craftsmen. in Germany. You measure their work on 
a figure they call O.M.S.—output per man shift: how much 
coal a man gets in a day’s work. British miners passed 
their pre-war best five years ago, and were the first in 
Europe to do it. Germany’s miners are still behind their 
pre-war figure. 

Now let us go north and east out of the Ruhr, which, 
by the way, has its forests and its farmlands amid the 
mines and the blast furnaces. Let us go to Osnabriick, and 
see what they are making out of the ruin left by allied 
bombing. There is a steelworks there—a biggish plant, 
where they make wheels and axles and lines for the railways, 
and where they forge crankshafts for marine engines and for 
industry. I saw the pictures of what their works looked like 
when the last bomb had fallen. You had to ‘admire the 
precision of the bombing, while mourning the stupidity of 
the maniac who led the German people to begin it all. 

In 1945, they told me, everyone from the managing 
director to the youngest apprentice got his jacket off and 
took a shovel and started on the mammoth job of making 
it possible to earn their living in steel. Four-fifths of the 
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plant was useless. Machinery had been battered flat, or smothered under 
the dust and rubble of fallen masonry. They got it right, and now, in 
workshops which are, many of them, as functional and light and 
spacious as you will see anywhere, they are once again turning 
out their products—yes, and selling many of them to Britain, by the 
way. You could usually spot an efficient firm by the state of the works. 
The orderly, clean works is usually the good one. Osnabriick gets full 
marks for that, at least. 

I found the same thing back in the heart of the Ruhr, at Essen. 
Essen means Krupp, for the town has its being in the firm which was 
once a great armaments empire, and Krupp of Essen is 18,000 strong, 
making not guns and tanks but locomotives and heavy road vehicles, 
and milk cans and false teeth, and many other things which are betwixt 
and between for size. It would take a week to see all that Essen produces, 
so I chose to look at the heavy-vehicle works, where they build diesel 
road trucks ranging from six-ton- 
ners to eleven-tonners. They build 
these trucks by ‘ step production ’, 
as they call it, believing, they say, 
that you cannot assemble a job as 
heavy as this on the moving produc- 
tion lines that is right ‘for light 
cars. So they fabricate the chassis 
and the body and the engine in 
other workshops, and take all 
the» parts along on meticulously 
docketed trays, and range them 
down the production line. There 
they start with the chassis and 
finish, in about twenty steps or 
stages, with the vehicle driving off 
the line and away on its road 
trials. The steps are an hour and 
a half apart—every ninety-six 
minutes a stage in assembly is 
completed. Red lights flash, a siren 
sounds, the workers stand clear. 
Each chassis is hooked to the one 
ahead, until you get a crocodile of 
partly finished lorries with the 
completed one ready at the head, 
engine running, lights working, 
ready for the road. A driver climbs 
aboard this one, slips in the clutch, 
and pulls the whole line forward 
one stage; then he unhooks, and as 
he drives off, the assemblers start 
work on another ninety-six minutes 
of assembly which will repeat the 
whole process over again. 

That is part of Krupp’s today. 
A firm that pays pensions to 
thousands of old-timers, that has 
its own hospital of 600 beds, its 
convalescent home, its sick fund, 
its almshouses. Krupp’ s, the monster of guns, is now making things to 
use, and to use be it noted in places where Britain, too, is out to sell 
the products of Birmingham and Sheffield and the rest. 

It was an American technician visiting the Volkswagen works when 
I was there who said to me, I thought a little defensively, out of 
the corner.of his mouth: “You'll find things here that even Detroit 
doesn’t have’. One thing, at any rate, that the British car industry 
does not have that they have at the Wolfsburg plant, is something that 
was planned as a unit, built just before the war from scratch, in a 
place where there had been nothing but forests and farms and a handful 
of houses. Not for them the elbowing and making-do in an area already 
higgledy-piggledy with the mistakes of the Industrial Revolution. So 
they put down a plant whose building, for there is virtually only one 
if you except the foundry and the power-station, is nearly one mile 
long and a quarter of a mile deep. They make 900 vehicles a day, and 
sell two in every five abroad. The handful of houses at the works’ gate 
has become a town of 35,000 people, but the forests are still there at 
the end of the shopping street, and there are none of the shabby 
adjuncts of industry to spoil it all. 

But for beauty Hamburg is the place. You could stay in the heart of 
the old city, as I did, overlooking the Alster, that most delightful of 
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Blast furmaces in the Ruhr 


“discipline of German industry: these are the factors that seem io me 
‘add up to the answer: ts: Yes, the Celanaat Ie eae Sea 
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inland seas, and never dream that here was a city that was laid waste in] 
a way that only Berlin can rival. To be aware of that you must go behind 
the facade of the glittering shops; forget the Opera House and the 
orchestra, the hotels and the restaurants, and walk the decayed, crippled 
areas round the docks; or go and look in the suburbs where more than” 
20,000 homes a year are going up, and whole new townships are thriving 
amid the dusty wastes left by the bombs. Hamburg is shipbuilding, and 
it finds itself with two world records on its hands, although, remember, 
western Germany’s shipbuilding output is still the merest fraction of 

the British total. All the same, it was a Hamburg yard which built 

last year the largest tonnage of any yard in the world, and another 
Hamburg yard which is putting into the water in a few days’ time 
a tanker which at 48,000 tons will be the largest afloat. 

I went to both these yards. The one with the output record I found 
bustling, modern, efficient, building ships by air—yes, by air. High 
over the’ four, wide berths they 
have a net of aerial ropeways; each 
rope carries a four-ton crane, and 
you can join ten of them together 
so that they build a ship in the 
workshop piece by piece, and drop 
the pieces—bow sections, or bulk- 
heads, or whatever—into place on 
the stocks. And that means that 
Deutsche Werft puts a ship into 
the waters of the River Elbe once 
in every three-and-a-half weeks. 

The place where they are build-— 
ing the great tanker is another 
story; it lies right in the bombed 
heart of the port, next to the 
battered submarine pens and the 
old. Blohm and Voss yard; its 
overhead gantries are years out of 
date, everyone says so. The work- 
shop where they build the engines 
is bursting at the seams with the 
job it is doing. Lathes and milling. 
machines are stuck into odd cor- 
ners with no elbow room for the 
men; they are turning out turbines 
in cluttered little galleries. But this 
yard will have built that giant 
tanker from the keel to the launch 
in under eight months. It is deli- 
very speed that is getting Germany 
her shipbuilding orders today. 

Now back to the question: Are 
the Germans really working hard? 
I went to Diisseldorf and I saw 
one of the officials of D.G.B.— 
roughly the equivalent of ‘the 
Trades Union Congress in Britain. 
Through him’ there spoke the voice 
of the trade-union movement, 
6,000,000 strong. He told me why the unions are now beginning to 
press ‘fora forty-hour week of five days instead of the present forty- 
eight-hour week of six days. Give us, the argument runs, more of what 
we produce. Prime the pump on consumer output by making it possible 
for the German worker to buy the things he wants. You will get, the 
unions say, more output in the shorter working week because the men 
will work with a better heart. They say they can prove that by what 
has already happened after pay increases. So, evidently, the trade-union 
view is that too much is being demanded of the worker in the way of 
long hours and low pay. And if the thought of 1,000,000 unemployed— 
more*in some seasons—is the thing that niggles at the man who is in | 
a job, let us remember that he has ‘something besides fear to urge him > 
on; he is able to buy some, at least, of the things he wants—2,500,000 
motor cycles are on the German roads today. There is a £25 refri 
he can pay for over a period of two years. Last Easter, 200,000 Germans 
could afford to swarm into Holland for séa air and a relief from work. 
I thought there were a good many drawn faces and pinched expres- 
sions, a certain joylessness about men at work. The motor cycles and the — 
refrigerators, and the thought of the unemployed, and, too, the traditional _ 


It means that atomic nuclei are made to combine - 
r fuse into larger ones ata very high temperature, 1,000 times 
the hottest furnace. This is possible: only with the lightest 
larly those ‘of hydrogen. The composition of the explosive 
kept secret. But we know ‘that in hydrogen there are two - 
uclei, light ones and. heavy. ones. The large majority are light 


“separate the heavy ones; then we get ‘heavy hydrogen’, and that 

possible thermonuclear explosive. It might be used by itself, prob- 

made into liquid by cooling to a very low temperature; or hydrogen: 

ed with lithium, a light metal; that compound, — 
ny 

Ee ‘is a gas. ee 

u may ask,-why not use water, which i is a Soeinoui of Site 


; and-an explosion. is, in. fact, impossible. That is a good 
not be. afraid. that ‘the- ocean any turn’ “into” a- Ear. 
a bomb that aes not ‘Asim 2 


-, = ae hee. moment ie fusions reaction BES. to the ‘whole, 
Se aie. at fantastic speed, and. the whole thing. is over in much less 
pe a millionth of ‘a second. Without the atom bomb for a detonator — 


~ the hr drogen explosive will né never go off; ‘in that respect it is the: safest” 


hy 
Ber blosive i in the world. 

The. hydrogen. bomb is more’ BOA tiga: the atom “bomb ae 
Fe ecause it can be made fhuch larger. Weight for weight the hydrogen 
pee is not much more powerful. But with plutonium | or uranium 

35 there i is a so-called critical size. A sphere which is bigger than the 
“€ ritical size will go off on its own, while a smaller one will never go off. 
4 0 the. atom bomb is made from several pieces, each smaller than the 
critical. ‘size, which are kept apart and are brought together only at the 
4 moment ‘we want it to go off. For a very large atom bomb the pieces 
would have to be many and a good distance apart, so to- assemble them — 
il at once would be a. tricky business. For that reason one can hardly. 
lagine an atom bomb- more than. a few times. as powerful as the one 
that went off over Hiroshima. But the. hydrogen explosive has no critical 
size; “one can put as much as. one likes into one container and it will 
A be perfectly safe until. the detonator i is fired, The limit is what. can. be 
' delivered as a ‘weapon; if. delivery is to. ‘be by aircraft the entire bomb - 
oe re ann “be. heavier than a few tons. A reasonable estimate for the explo- 
| ae power would ‘be about 1,000 times that. of a typical atom bomb, 


Let us, then, consider a hydrogen bomb ie 1,000 times. the power 
of the Hiroshima bomb. It would not cause 1,000 times as much 
destruction, only ‘about 100 times as much; but even that would-be a 
. ‘tremendous amount. It is estimated that all buildings within ten miles 
the explosion would be destroyed or damaged beyond repair; an 
area of. 300 square miles. Even outside that area there would be much 
nage for another ten miles or more. These are only estimates; 
> results of the Pacific tests are published we shall be able to_ 
the damage more accurately. — 
-raid shelter has a good “chance. to stand up anywhere’ 
affected area, and people who run for the nearest shelter 
chance of getting there in time. This is so because the 
done by the blast wave,.a wave of tremendous air pressure 
| speed of one mile every five seconds. So 
ten-mile circle will have nearly a minute in 


oe ‘R. FRISCH opens a series ots ten talks ee various 5 speakers 


is seicareeth as Saleraeleisieas reaction ’ ‘or « sae centre may be lucky enough to be close to a cellar door. In Hiroshima 


ie ‘but they are no use because they will not stick together. But one — 


ide, is -a ‘solid and much easier to handle than — 


xygen? It turns out that water is no good; the oxygen nuclei-are ~ 


-as the one over’ Hiroshima. ne a 


* 


SA to take shelter, and even peopl much closer to the orieame 


_the majority of the victims were killed by the collapsing buildings or _ 
died in the fires which soon spread over the entire city; but.a number 
were killed or injured by the so-called heat flash. The air immediately — 
_ surrounding the explosion becomes very hot-and radiates heat like an 
enormous fire for a second or so. In Hiroshima the heat flash did not — 
contribute much to the death roll because its killing range was limited 
to the area devastated by the blast wave. With a hydrogen bomb the 
heat flash will be much stronger, perhaps strong enough to kill people 
even outside the ten-mile radius of general devastation. But again there 


* 


is an element of hope: the heat flash is likely to be spread out over ee 


"several ‘seconds so that evasive action becomes possible; even just hold-. ~ ao 


“ing up a garment as .a protection can be effective. Most people will 
instinctively act in that way if ey vias feel a wave of searing heat 
as from a furnace. — 


_ The gamma rays and neutrons can penetrate roofs or brick walls, - 
rt. an underground shelter gives good protection, and a really deep Cae 


‘Shelter, twenty feet or more below ground, will be quite safe. What is 
more, even air in a°thick layer gives protection; outside the ten-mile 
radius the gamma rays and- neutrons will be insignificant.. Danger from aie 
- those radiations will be confined to unshelteréd people well -within-the — 


area of devastation who are, at any rate, in grave danger. from collaps- ar at 
‘ing buildings. 


What about adiodetive’ dust such as ‘fell. on. the Japanese fishermen at 


at ground level. If a hydrogen bomb is used in war it will most likely — 

be exploded. up in thé air, at a great height, because in this way-it — 
produces the greatest destruction. So there will be nothing to evaporate — 
“except the casing of the bomb itself, and there will be almost no dust to 
come down. If the bomb were exploded near greund level, then there - 
would be a good deal of radioactive stuff scattered about. But the‘total 
destruction would certainly be smaller, and probably also the total loss 

of life, in particular if there is an efficient civil defence equipped to 
locate and measure the radioactivity, give warning to people, and carry 

‘out decontamination. 

It has been suggested that a hydrogen bomb might be given a thick 
shell of some material such as cobalt which would become strongly 
radioactive. I think that, taken asa weapon, this so-called cobalt bomb 
‘is a foolish idea. Most of the radioactive cobalt would be vaporised and 
blown sky-high; it would spread round the earth and cause damage to. _ 
friend and foe indiscriminately. As a weapon it would be useless, ands 
I cannot think, why anybody should wish to make one. Scattered radio- 
‘activity may indeed contaminate the atmosphere to the point when it 
becomes harmful to living organisms,.if many hydrogen bombs are 
exploded, say in a major war. But one bomb makes almost no difference  ~ 
to the amount of radiation to which we are exposed all the time, mainly 


from. the cosmic rays which come from outsi ide the earth. 


Possibilities of Civil etsace teal ‘5 > geste 


Iam not telling” you that hydrogen bombs are Bic, A hydrogen 
bomb can put any city out of action and kill a considerable part of its 
inhabitants. But it will not kill all of them, and the death roll can 
be considerably reduced if civil defence preparations exist, and if 
people know what to do when the sky turns into a sheet. of blinding 
fire. I think it is necessary to say this because so many people refuse to 
prepare against a hydrogen bomb attack and, instead, worry about 
entirely imaginary dangers: that the air, the sea, or the earth may 
‘spread the chain reaction, or that the earth’s crust may get cracked. 
In fact, the thermonuclear reaction cannot spread from ‘the special 
hydrogen explosive to the ordinary materials of sea, air, or earth, any 
more than a fire can spread from a woodpile to a lake or a brick ‘wall. 
This question has been carefully studied by the best brains in atomic 
physics, and we can be sure they are right. As to the earth’s crust, it 
creaks and groans all the time, but it never cracks, even though a major 


~ the recent ‘Bikini test? That dust-came from the many tons of material” 
of the coral island which vaporised when-the bomb was exploded almost me a 


i oP 
3 = 5’ 


We 


Sot hea earthquake represents an eaetey sft hy 000 Gero ee "Byes aie 
aa hydrogen bomb is quite modest, compared with—shall we say?—a_ ai 
hurricane; to the earth’s crust it is a mere pin-prick. e 
Much has been made of the statement that the violence af the wr 
Bikini explosion surprised the scientists present, and words like ‘un 
predictable’ and ‘ uncontrollable ’ have been bandied about. Of | cout sae hes more 
the effects of such a novel weapon cannot be accurately predicted. But to be used in ‘war, i f 
_ the total amount of energy hidden in a given amount of explosive can suffering; but if we understand how 
be calculated; and while the a may be incomplete and liberate a great pote lives. BR pelos 
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~The hg of. International ‘Relation 
e- e fe SS : By C. oA: w. “MANNING | oes 2 Sark x 


-FTER receiving her honorary doctorate at Deets hs xf day, CREE RES Cie. are panes oe outs ae ‘of edi 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother spoke of clude the teaching of international Bang is to save tC 

the task of the universities—with its bearing | on the future Part of the frame. eee a 
of the national life—as ‘a tremendous trust’. And so, we Perhaps you yourself may. paaeiaee * all eed sp 

shall all agree, it surely is. And a part of that trust, I for one would always. Like anyone else’s, your personal picture of the 

~ myself suggest, consists in recognising the advent of new disciplines, tional set-up was at first a thing of fantasy and- fog 

and finding room for those that by their importance are deserving of bearings in our world only bit by bit—in the cradle pt the 

a place. I believe international relations to be just such a discipline: next, the home. Yet always there remained a wider context lyin 

-. in fact, I believe it to be—in our propaganda-permeated bomb- beyond, a matter for the imagination rather than. the eye. Most o: 

bewildered age—of an importance hard indeed to overdo, _ _ get safely to the stage of feeling at home within a country: but 

_ For the recent Unesco survey it fell to me to analyse eight national. many are equally familiar with that form of social living which o 

~) reports, each reflecting a viewpoint of its own. Broadly, what did in the notional society of sovereign states? It is, I submit, 


emerge was that scarcely anywhere as yet was the subject of inter- ‘ture of that international society that the student might early, ‘be 
, national relations, seen as a discipline intrinsically distinct, being taught — encouraged—but : so seldom is—to address his maturing mind. . 
at all: though light in plenty is thrown, if only obliquely, on its For is this wider world-awareness not something to be wished for? 


subject matter by much that is traditionally taught—by history and If it is, then should it not be striven for, and even provided for? We 
so on. Yet international relationships are a multi-dimensional complex believe in teaching young people what: the world is like in a physical - 
~ of subtly interrelated phenomena about which we all might do well to sense. They study it early, on a global scale—with globes. But how | 
know more. * commonly do we get round to teaching them about the world in the 
‘ : — sense of its social arrangements—its omnipresent outfit of artificial — 
: ; . forms, its’ ancient system of diplomacy, vie all an invisible Ke its 
7 The Need for ‘Coaching’ : ae doctrinal implications? _ ‘ n 
_-——__—s Any evening now, from the train, one may see little boys teaching Within the nation, most of us are well exits at home. We are jen: 4 
oe themselves to bat. Batting takes time to learn; and a little early to government, as a fact of local life. Not so many people bea he 
coaching, given whether by specialists, or by others as.a sideline, pays comparably able to think ‘in terms not of government but of non 
dividends all the way. And, similarly, if a history, or a politics, pro- government—of influence merely—the terms in which diplomatic affairs 
; fessor perceives in his students a subsidiary need for coaching in must be understood. Our transition to this plane of thinking may not 
a international elementals, and no one locally is specialising in these, he require a superhuman mental leap; but it does. mean moving forward, 
may _ himself take to presenting them, so to say, on the side. In the as it were, into a different kind of country, | with a change of cont $ 
United States, especially, university departments of history, of sociology, | ventional gears. And in this new country we shall hardly feel fully | 
~n -and above all of political science, have thus, often with great pro- at home if still Telatively illiterate in the structure of international 
ficiency, gone in for some form of teaching announced as ‘ international society—first steps, that is, in the study of international relations. — 
ve relations ’. It is perhaps natural enough, with these sideline methods, Life is at all levels a series of situations. The power to appraise — 
_ that those who from such divers angles have had the vision and enter- and, at need to re-appraise, a situation: ‘that i is the aptitude which it 
prise, and public spirit, to undertake it should tend to suppose that would, I suggest, be irresponsible to bury in a napkin. For if in future J 
theirs must be the only way in which it can sensibly be attempted. world affairs Britain is to play her proper role, it must be by virtue c 
In London, I ought to explain, the teaching of international relations not of her wealth but of her wisdom. And this can no longer be the 
has throughout been in the spetialising hands of persons, themselves in wisdom of a blue-blooded, ora broad-acred, ruling few. Sanity, | humour, 
- this respect mainly self-taught, who have seen their subject as existing phlegm—assume_ if you Tike that these remain. Betty unsustained by 
~~. in its own right. But the man whose book of beasts did not include the schooled insight i is not going, to be enough. ae. mac : 
kangaroo was not able to allow its possibility, even when he met one face a 


to face. And those whose list of disciplines is strictly medieval seem . . at a) zi Ses 2 tir Ea 
: apt to be similarly affected by the subject of international relations. Is SA Certain Ganare’ sae a ¥N 
it not, they ask, just a part of this or that? What, they ask, makes A silly story is told of how some fcieigees: after a. day at 
oe international relations a unitary discipline in itself? To which I would, confessed his wonder at the frequ h ich 
‘g __. in part, reply: “It exists to serve a single distinctive need: the need we > “managed to hit the moving bat. For the due t 
aa all have to understand the social universe as a whole, and relationships woman once coldly’ informed me, of the finer points er 
___-within it, as they are’ of Picasso, I : uired ‘une certaine culture’. 1 bore i 
‘ ‘For success in social living man’s ‘foeettog necessity, I ‘suppose, is like a man, and’ was not ungrateful for the 
ee 5 judgement. And this takes time to ripen. It appears to best advantage ‘certain ‘culture. How Bg eid of cric 


when the situation to be appreciated presents itself toa well-trained — national, ‘how true, 

mind within a serviceable frame of reference. All merely human minds, — ‘Tn the long story ‘of } 
let us face it, are always more or less ‘immature. Each of us carties on. a 
around with him his own apparatus of’ preconceptions, ‘unique a8 a ‘of tom 
fingerprint and private as a dream, but capable of adaptation to néw — bra 2s 
_Miscoveries from day to. day. 4 A relevant frame of Laat a Practised — ; 


‘ 


, on g mug. pin isa crates a esteem, seem hardly any better able to Bitnet: 
self-supplied. But the thing ~ivy-mantled syllabuses than a certain pretty animal his spots. As w 


eed. And when with our students we discuss current But is he? 


the less unsoundly ‘the issues” va tomorrow. Our.concern is teaching of international relations—which is good news. But he rejoiced 
: _ to think that the lessons of experience learned in Britain and America 
m be likened | to. a processing plant, The teacher’ s Syobi ik is might be applied in India. Which lessons, I wonder? Even in America, 
informational stockpile, but to help the student to. where the international relations specialist has been in general pro- 


etter qualified to cope with what goes in. If it is peace givings about the conditions in which this was- being accomplished. 
_ must ‘think on these things; and create for younger. My conviction is that in this field British universities could still lead 
the opportunity so to’ prepare themselves that in due the world. It is, of course, a newish idea. Newish, I mean, compared 
ive their sepoughe to the ligase of social living in its with some of the universities: But I_am not even tempted to believe 
that, in this country, even the oldest of them are quite so old as to 
have lost all control of their faculties. : 
“Besides, there are—praise Heaven—the schools. Let them but 
eof seer atitalt gelation in a ee want manner? iseniee what they would choose to do, and this will not be finally _ 
: ‘it be discovered and written up, would form, I believe, forbidden. In France, the top forms go in extensively for what they 
“much - a ‘whodunit’ story or even a ‘whoshouldadunit’ story term ‘ philosophie’. In it, the fundamentals of. social cosmology, of - 
a3 hocouldadunit ” - story—a — ‘chapter ‘in the history of social ‘structure’, may not as yet have found explicitly a place. But they 


as though there were a known, palatable, inexpensive vitamin talking out of my turn, I-venture to surmise that such a thing might. - 
ducing appreciably. a person’s susceptibility to almost every sort happen here. Let England—young Been ne those who care about 
ane it just happened to be nobody’ s business in particular to. put young England’s future—but expect . ) 
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oe Prospects i in Australia’ > General Election — 
3 : ste Be ie a eee 5 RS Bes: By ROHAN RIVETT | 


—. 
< i our elections in Australia if I. try to suggest how the present and spending—after a very marked lull for eight or ten mon 
a Menzies" Government has fared in public sANOUy, between. its gradually resumed its former prosperous post-war tempo. By September 


original election five years ago and today. ‘ - it was clear that the wage structure had been largely stabilised. Then 
a All ‘the indications hitherto suggest ibe it will P38 an Recaely the courts upheld an attempt to end the system of quarterly adjustments 
-close-run_ thing. My personal belief is that the Menzies Government of the basic wage. It is broadly true now that for the past ten months 
may be returned by a small majority of four to ten seats in the House we have had a stable price structure in Australia. Some items have 
of Representatives. They are assured of a majority in the upper house, definitely decreased in price. Late last year the import restrictions, 
that is, the Senate. However, a swing, of a bare 1,000 votes in half a which had caused so much heartburning among retailers and whole- 
_ dozen. hairline seats could upset this and cause Dr. Ha Evatt. to. salers alike, were modified. Since then they have been further eased. 
“become: a Labour Prime Minister on May 29. So, little by little, in these past twelve months, the tide has flowed for 
. The Menzies.Government came into office in- 1949. Before that, the Government. Uranium and oil discoveries have helped, and have 

4 as had held powet under Messrs. John Curtin and Ben Chifley for tempted more overseas capital to look to Australia. 
E cieht years—through the crisis of the war and in the period of post-war Then on April 14 this year the Petrov story broke. The sequel and, 
development and consolidation. Mr. Menzies won a big majority in above all, the drama of Mrs. Petrov’s forcible removal from Russian 
1949 and was again returned to power a couple of years later although custody, have unquestionably inflamed anti-communist feeling in 
- ~-his ‘majority was then reduced to fourteen i in the House of Representa- Australia. Mr. Menzies has always claimed to be far more earnestly 
Riven, we which has 120 members. and successfully anti-communist than Dr. Evatt. The measures he 


rt cuts, unemployment figures began to move up, and the inflation Still, the general feeling today is that the affaire Petrov has helped the 
Mf hand. The basic wage, that yardstick of the whole Australian Zinoviev letter in Britain thirty years ago, but I think that belief has 


ten-shilling, and even fourteen-shilling leaps. The Menzies would get more than sixty per cent. of all votes cast. But a poll a few 
ent had been returned largely on a pledge of ‘putting value weeks back showed the difference between the parties was down to 
» the pound’. In the face of this inflation, public opinion one per cent. and in recent Federal elections the actual campaigning— 
swung sharply, so that in the latter half of 1952, and even at the on platform, by radio, or in the press—has seldom swung many votes 
oa eae year, it was commonly conceded. by all parties that in Australia. 

ction would have produced a holocaust. . Many Australians will go to the poll rather irritated and frustrated, 
deputy Labour leader, Mr. Calwell, ‘publicly claimed on They are not enthusiastic about the Menzies Government, which has a 
evidence that if an election were held Labour would win number of weak links. But they do not see Labour, which is bitterly 
seats of the 120—or seventy per cent. of all seats, Yet a divided internally on many major domestic issues, offering any satis- 
eral M.H.R. admitted to me that he believed Labour's factory alternative. It might be said, then, that probably a third or 
Pony stung, conservative. more of the électorate will rather be voting against whichever they 
_ about sixteen months ago, the anti-inflation regard as the greater evil. It will be an ‘anti’ vote rather than an 
Federal Treasurer and his advisers began to pay enthusiastic vote for the prospect of either an Evatt government or the 


x 


pees began to saan instead of leaping up continuation of Menzies rule—Home Service 


of the exercise is not that they may pontificate the But to come back to the Stationery Office and the Unesco booklet,* Ai 
yon the issues of today; rather is it that they may come The rapporteur for India foresaw some development there. in the © 


his hat the kind of plant which, in years to come, duction for quite a time, the American rapporteur himself had mis- ~ 


s. To me, and to the bee in my bonnet, it is, I am afraid, might! And, at the risk of a reprimand from the headmaster for — 


Then, in 1952, Australia began to ‘experience something that sug- proposed to break the Australian Communist Party four years ago. 
ppried: a coming recession. The Government suddenly imposed drastic ‘were resisted by Dr. Evatt, and successfully resisted, at a referendum. . 


ch had been worrying all sections of the community seemed to ‘be Government. At one time it was thought it might be as decisive as the © 


: and cost system, was bounding up every three months, in eight- _ faded. About eighteen months ago, a Gallup poll showed that Labour 


ted on the sight 0 assumptions. For not until one has tried might one counsel Mr. Dulles to alter the American Constitution. Of a 
teaching * structure ’, does one really know, believe me, ‘truth, one might be tempted to think, man is everywhere in chains. ae 
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THINK qe may -eiOW some e light on a forecasts and ‘results. of stars as. habeus spokesmen ia beer predicting, Public i Shiencs : oe 
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The Listener . 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THe LISTENER, 


Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THe LisTENER consist 
5 . . 5 ‘ + ive ‘ 

mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu- 
' tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 


words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes, The 


reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad- 

cast scripts, Yearly subscription rate (including postage): 

Shorter periods pro rata. Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C, Publications, 
35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, or to usual agents. 


The Hydrogen Bomb 


E are publishing in THE LISTENER, beginning ree 


broadcast in the European Service of the B.B.C. The 
‘ ~ bomb is discussed in its scientific, military, and political 
aspects and the speakers include the present Leader of the ‘Opposition. 
These important talks deserve to be widely read, for the subject affects 
_ the lives of all of us and of our children. Only the. most rigid fatalists 
- Or escapists can avoid thinking about it. Some would say no doubt, 


_ and logically enough, that in the existence and use of the hydrogen 


Te 


bomb no new moral or political principle (if politics can be divorced 


| from morals) is involved. The hydrogen bomb is merely an extension. 


~ of the atomic bomb, by which in fact it is detonated, and the atomic 


“bomb was merely a development of the high explosive bomb that was 


employed in large air raids during the last war to ‘saturate’ cities. 
The present Prime Minister tells us in his latest book that when the 
decision was taken to use the weapon of the atomic bomb against the 
Japanese it seemed to afford ‘a miracle of deliverance’ since it was 

to avert a vast, indefinite butchery, to bring the war to an end, to give 


' peace to the world, to lay healing hands upon its tortured peoples by a 


manifestation of overwhelming power at the cost of a few explosions. | 
The historic fact, he adds, was ‘ that the decision whether or not to 


use the atomic bomb to compel the surrender of Japan was never even’ 


an issue. There was unanimous, automatic, unquestioned agreement 
around our table; nor did I ever hear the Signtcst suggestion that we 
should do otherwise ’. 

The hydrogen bomb, Professor Frisch tells us, ‘will cause oui 100 
times as much destruction as the atomic bomb. It is estimated that 
all buildings over an area of 300 square miles will be destroyed by the 
explosion or damaged beyond repair. The terror of some such weapon 
as this has haunted mankind at least since the air weapon was employed 
in the war of 1914-1918. Attempts have been made to find scape- 
goats for the menace with which civilisation is threatened in the event 
of another war and the scientists have been illogically condemned for 
inventing it. Clearly a major responsibility rests upon statesmen who, 


whether democratically elected or otherwise, gave orders that. such — 


bombs be manufactured and take the decision whether they shall be 
used. But even there perhaps the ultimate responsibility does not rest. 


For in totalitarian war any weapon is liable to be used by one side or 


the other. And, as we have seen, the decision to use the atomic bomb— 


after the dropping of certain warnings to the Japanese—was “ automatic - 
and unquestioned’, Thus it can be said that it is warfare itself as an— 


instrument for solving international disputes that brings the possibility 
of s0 gigantic destruction. 

After the war of 1914-1918 the statesmen of the western world 
‘began more earnestly than ever before to look for methods of averting 
wars. And they spoke not simply for themselves but for the mass of 


establishment of the United Nations, thou 


has only added a desperate urgency to this problem- “of how to avert 
another world war. The responsibility upon statesmen today has now 


barbarism and the unchronicled miseries of the pax Ages. ins 


ws" 3 -* 


£1 4s. sterling. 


established without Britain, was quoted as saying: 


series of ten talks on the hydrogen bomb which are ays a 


pi 
that any south-east Asian pact without British Participation would e 
unreal. The Sydney Morning Herald commented: =e 


_ British insistence on the importance of Asian co-operation in a dosed 


support for a policy of sending troops to fight in Viet-Nam ’. *. In India, 
‘The Hindustan Times was quoted as welcoming Sir Winston’s statement — 


’ Geneva correspondent, ‘said: 


[We seunitier of conditions. w 
» thinking mankind. After the last war hopes were aroused by the — 
these hopes were not as ~ 
high as they had been in 1919, for: by then we had all undergone — 
disillusionment. Nevertheless it can be argued that the hydrogen bomb. 
only for the cessation. of hostilities, 
settlement of relations 
become oppressive. For it is hard not to believe (whatever measure of 
‘defence there may be) that a hydrogen-bomb war will mean a return to _ 


ePo 14 Se> 


“More fdcclon? broadcasts on the 


Mr. EDEN’ S RETURN for consultations with 

widely interpreted by western.comm 
week at Geneva, when the dangerous | 
of the conference must be ey faced. . 


military advances | in eid China!) alo amerta 
played up in communist broadcasts, but were regarded 
mentators as only a difference in methods o achieving 

In the United States, The New York Times, comme n Pres 
Eisenhower’s statement that a south-east Asian defe ence system mij 


This need not interfere with Britain’s effort at Ge: 
whatever possibilities of a settlement may exist . . 
aaroed. to Participate in military discussions 


the poseibiliries of such. a “project. after. ‘Genev ; 

doing the spadework for the project, Britain can de 
in seeking at least moral support for south-east fer 

those sisae ining fil gots still seek to math alist thi 


* with each pier and with all = AS nations in ‘ora foe peace oa 


security. 7 ae 
In Australia, a nun ‘of newspapers’ were quoted as emphasis 


Britain is directly and immediately involved through Nae a ad 
- Singapore, and the functioning of any regional defence arrangements — 
would obviously be gravely impaired by the exclusion of these territories. . 


‘The same newspaper, while emphasising that Australia fully endorsed 


east Asian pact, was critical of Sir big ak ee s oles in 

parliament: © — 

~ Australia may fairly ask es geal Gicisir cannot Be taken on ‘cote 
tive defence until the outcome of the Geneva conference is known... 
Britain should need no reminder ‘that communist ambitions: do ot 
stop short at Indo-China. 

The Sydney Morning Herald stressed, however, that i it should be: uae i 

plain that ‘support for a regional security organisation does not imply 
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and the recognition by the British ‘ of the vital interest which develop- — 
ments in Indo-China have-for all of us in this region’. It added: 
Let the forces of conciliation at. oo under Biden's pags. 4 be 
given a genuine chance. 1 


Several French newspapers were quoted as askin whether ‘Sir Winston’ S| 


statement might not incite the Viet-Minh to drag on the Geneva talks 
while the rebels launched stronger blows in Indo-China. From Yugo- 
slavia, Politika was quoted as expressing the belief that the Chinese 
and Viet-Minh were opposed to a speedy solution of ‘the Indo-China | 
problem because they expect further military successes. 

Broadcasts from China, Moscow, and the satellites ‘etigtintete 40. 


_accuse the United States of trying to wreck the Geneva Conference, of 


aiming to extend the Indo-China war, and ‘ create conditions for ‘still 

wider aggressive action, in the first place against | China’. A ‘Moscow - 
broadcast, quoting | Tavestia’s correspondent at Geneva, spoke of the 
“unclean and double game’ being played by the State Department, ; 


* involving separate Franco-American negotiations designed as a ‘ counter- 


poise’ to the Genéva Conference. Another’ Dfoadcast, queuing, Bhs nds 


— eo =e 


Tatending to eas direct rigor interventior 


» certain bourgeois circles in Bri int re in 
‘quenienvied, especially ‘as the present negotiations or 
the backs of Ameri allies. + 
cast, speaking of the Viet-Min 
‘but also for a “solid and la’ 
> between ‘the three States “Indo-China 
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: UNIQUE STATUE OF CHRIST 
_ WHAT HAS BEEN DESCRIBED as one of the major archaeological finds of 
this century was made recently by workmen who were clearing a site 
_ in Cheapside in London. It is a statue of Christ as He was taken down 
_ from the Cross, so vivid and realistic, even though the colours with 
_ which it was originally painted have almost disappeared with the 
centuries, that people who have seen it have found themselves extremely 
_ moved. The Keeper of the Guildhall 
_ Museum in London, NorMAN COOK, 
_ spoke about it in ‘ Radio Newsreel’. 
“It is a life-size statue, and I must 
Say it affected me deeply when I saw 
_ it lying on the ground beside the hole 
from which it had been dug. The 
_ expression on the face is one of pity, 
_ the jaw is sagging, and the mouth 
‘slightly open in an attitude of death. 
. -The eyes are closed and the whole 
expression is one of tremendous com- 
passion. The body is not relaxed— 
it is shown just after death. It lies 
on its back with legs together, knees 
slightly up, back stiffened, rigid, and 
-yet it gives you a feeling of the loneli- 
__ ness of death, a quiet stillness almost 
- overpowering. The details of the hair 
and the slightly curled beard are 
_-astonishingly lifelike. You can put 
your hand -beneath the nape of the 
neck and even right back there, almost 
beyond the reach of your fingers, you can feel the carving of the actual 
hairs. The detail is fantastic. The sculptor was obviously not concerned 
only with carving a statue of Christ, it must have been an act of per- 
sonal worship for him. For example, the drapery under the hollow 
of Christ’s back is shown in detail even though you cannot see it without 
_ bending down and peering into the shadows. It was quite a job to get 
the earth away from these stone folds, and we could never understand 
how the sculptor, whoever he was, could have got his chisel into them. 
*One detail almost shocks you in its cruelty. A thorn from the 
» crown is shown as having pierced clean through the left eyebrow, and 
the spear wound in the side—that is a clean-cut stab from which the 
blood has flowed, in stone of course. The sculptor went so far as 
actually to paint the stone in lifelike colours. The tongue is red, the teeth 
© are white. There are traces of the traditional reddish-brown colour 
.. of the hair and the beard, the skin was of course flesh-coloured. The 
cloak on which He lies was purple or crimson, the royal colours, 
- although the paint is all pretty well worn-away by the ages. 
“The statue was found just two weeks after Good Friday of this 
year, lying on its side, five feet below the floor of the bombed chapel 
_ of the Mercers Company in the City of London. It had almost certainly 
_ been. buried there at the time- of the Reformation, more than four 
centuries ago. The Clerk and Surveyor of the Mercers Company 
recognising its importance, got in touch with the Guildhall Museum, 
and for the next two weeks, I and members of my staff had the great 
_ privilege of freeing it from the earth which covered it. As we first saw 
it, with all its details caked in dirt, it seemed stark and primitive. But 
as we removed the mud, so more and more of its beauty became 
revealed. We found this task a most moving and uplifting experience, 
_ since we were dealing with something which not only had great interest, 
_ we are used to that, but had great beauty as well. < 
© At last the.details were all clear, and it was obvious that we had here 
- not a primitive statue, but a figure of Christ dating from about the year 
* 1520. We were fortunate enough to have Dr. Joan Evans, Director of 
the Society of Antiquaries, to visit us while we were at work, since she 
is an expert on these matters. She came to the conclusion that the statue 
had perhaps formed the top of an Easter sepulchre—that is. an altar 
ed only for the reservation of the Sacrament at Easter. Why was this 
iful thing destroyed and buried deep in the ground beneath the 
Mercers Chapel? The answer is almost certainly that Easter sepulchres 
ere ordered to be destroyed in 1549, since they were regarded as 
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Be: . Did You Hear That? 


The life-size statue of Christ recently discovered during excavations in the City of London 
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idolatrous. So this one was thrown down and buried. There is an 
inscription round the edge of the mantle on which Christ lies, along 
both sides and at both ends. The feet are missing, so is the left hand 
and the right arm, they have been just broken off. And part of the edge 
of the drapery which carried the inscription was so thinly carved that 
it also has been broken off. But it is possible to read much of the 
inscription which can be translated: “He humbled Himself and was 


made obedient unto death, even-to the death on the Cross”. At 
the head are the familiar words “ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews” 
and on the other side, “He made His abode in peace”. As far as 
Dr. Joan Evans knows this statue is unique, and she agrees with all who 
have been privileged to see it, that it is a find of the first importance 
which has added new and great treasure to the artistic heritage of the 
Mercers Company and the City of London’. 


EATING THE LEEK AND THE ROSE 
“Unquestionably two of the most intriguing customs of officers’ messes 
belong to the Royal Welch Fusiliers and the Lancashire Fusiliers ’, said 
Major JOCELYN BRADFORD in a Home Service talk. ‘ They are their 
respective ceremonies of eating the leek and eating the rose. 

‘Eating the leek takes place on St. David’s Day, March 1. It is not 
the personal property of the officers’, mess but of the whole regiment. 
So if you do not like leeks, you will. know which regiment to avoid. 


-The great day is observed as a regimental holiday and at “ Dinners” 


the C.O—followed by a formidable retinue including the Goat Major, 
and of course the Goat—visits the men’s dining rooms where the newest 
joined soldier in each company is called on to consume a raw leek. I 
do not think there have ever been any non-takers. 

‘The ceremony in the officers’ mess is elaborate to a degree and 
chock-full of historic pageantry. After dinner is over and on a given 
signal the band plays “The British Grenadiers”. The Royal Goat 
then enters, his horns gilded, glorious in his full dress uniforth, a leek 
adorning his head, and leading him in with far more pride than a 
successful owner or trainer leads in the winner of the Derby, the Goat 
Major. The Drum Major follows the party with a silver salver laden 
with leeks in his hand. He too is followed by a-drummer, and then by 
the Mess Sergeant carrying a loving cup: The five circle the room in 
procession and then approach the latest joined officer, who springs to 
his feet, gets on to his chair and places his right foot on the table. Then 
with the drummer beating a Roll the whole time, he takes and eats one 
of the leeks. Woe betide him if he cannot. He has to repeat this process 
with afresh leek, until he finally succeeds. For this venture into 
vegetarianism he is at once consoled by having first ‘ go’ at the loving 
cup, thereafter all officers who have not previously eaten the leek 
follow suit. Then any guests who may not have been so honoured are 
invited to do the same. 
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‘Apart from the goat, a somewhat similar ceremony takes place 
when the Lancashire Fusiliers celebrate Minden Day—that ever- 
memorable occasion in the Seven Years’ War when six British infantry 
regiments charged and routed the French cavalry. At this ceremony 
every officer who has not on some former occasion eaten a rose is 
called on to do so—only the flower and not the stalk. It is handed.to 
him in a finger bowl filled with champagne, and is accompanied by a 
ritual which is also highly elaborate. This ends with the band marching 
round the dinner. table playing the Minden March and the Big Drummer 
making a speech’. 


ANCIENT ROCHESTER 

Last week Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother attended a civic luncheon 
in Rochester, and went afterwards to a thanksgiving service in the 
cathedral of the diocese, the second oldest in the Church of England, 
which celebrates its 350th anniversary this year. Since its foundation 
early in the seventh century, the Rochester diocese has changed a good 
deal in shape and size. Originally it covered most of West Kent, then 


Rochester Catthednal: a view from the Castle 


it expanded to include part of London and some of Essex and 
Hertfordshire; now its boundaries are back where they were at the 
beginning. SyLvIA GRAY, B.B.C. reporter, spoke of the history of 
Rochester and its cathedral in the Light Programme. 

“Once a year’, she said, ‘the townspeople of Rochester arm them- 
selves with staves and, led by the Mayor, they march into the cathedral 
through the great west door to be met by the Dean and Chapter all 
lined up and ready for trouble. Nowadays, of course, there is no trouble, 
but it is a reminder of the days when the monks of Rochester quarrelled 
so violently with the townsfolk that they turned them -out of the 
cathedral and let them in only on one day a year. That was in the 
Middle Ages, but it was quite late in the history of the cathedral, which 
was founded in A.D. 604. 

‘The story of Rochester Cathedral began six years after St. 
Augustine established Christianity in England, at Canterbury in 597. 
Then he brought two of his followers from Rome and sent them out 
to start the new diocese. One of these was a man named Justus, who 
set off from Canterbury and stopped at a fishing village of huts on 
stilts by the banks of the Medway. There he set up-the Diocese of 
Rochester, and he built a little Saxon cathedral. The foundations of that 
cathedral are still there, but the Normans razed it to the ground and 
built a bigger grander cathedral to the east of it. 

‘Later still the cathedral was partly rebuilt again, but evidently 
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money was short even in those days, and the rebuilding stopped halfway . 

down the nave. So now Rochester Cathedral is an unusual mixture of — 

architecture, from the earliest Norman at one end to late Gothic at 

the other ’. - 
a) 


TRUE LOVE STORY 
“It all began * > related A. L. LAISHLEY in a ‘ Northcountryman’ 
broadcast, ‘ when Charlie, a swan that belongs to the Parks Department 
of the York Corporation, fell in love with Janey, a goose that lived on a 
farm at Strensall, a village seven miles away, and kept flying over to 
see her. The farmer’s wife did not welcome these. visits at all. Nothing 
she could do would induce Charlie to go home. At last she telephoned ~ 
Mr. Shirley, the Parks Superintendent at York, and he fetched Charlie 
home in his car. But it was no use—in a few days the swan was back — 
again courting his little goose. : 
“Mr. Shirley realised then that the only way to keep Charlie in York ~ 
: 
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was to buy Janey and let the two birds:set up house together and raise 

a family. Five pounds changed hands and Charlie had a wife. Mr. 
Shirley went to Strensall to collect the birds, 
and they were taken home to York. 

‘ Alas, this was only the beginning -of trouble. 
Before they were finally settled on a pond of 
their own in a York park both swan and goose 
had Mr. Shirley worried stiff. Parks superin- — 
tendents have other things to do besides chasing 
after love-sick swans, and so, when Mr. Shirley 
had deposited Janey on her new pond he took — 
Charlie off to the veterinary surgeon to have 
his wings clipped. But Janey was deeply in 
love as well, and as soon as she missed Charlie ~ 
she set off to look for him and wandered about ~ 
until at last, tired out, she flopped down in 
despair, right in the middle of a busy road, 
and refused to move. Eventually, a kind passer- 
by picked her up and took her home, where 
he locked her up in the wash-house, and tele- 
phoned the police. 

“Mr. Shirley did not know about this. He 
brought Charlie from the vet., took him to the 
pond, and with a sigh of relief left the birds - 
together—or so he thought. Now it was 
Charlie’s turn to find his mate gone, and he 

“set off to look for her. Poor swan, he could not 
fly now, and so he was reduced to walking. He 
walked and he walked, but he could not find 
Janey, and at last he dropped, absolutely dead 
beat, in the street. Mr. Shirley, not anticipating 
any more trouble, got rather a shock when 
somebody knocked at his door during the even- 
ing and.told him a swan was lying in the street. 
He dashed out, picked Charlie up in his arms, 
and put him among the hens in his hen run. 
It was now dark, and since there was still no Janey, the broken-hearted 
swan gave up all hope of ever seeing her again. He lay down to die. 
Mr. Shirley is sure that if Janey had not been found that night Charlie 
would have been dead in a few hours. 

‘ By this time Mr. Shirley was desperate. He had no idea where the 
goose was. He phoned the police—and discovered to his relief that a 
goose had been found earlier in the evening. He dashed down in his 
cat for Janey, for by now it really was a case of life and death, and 
eventually, with the goose in his arms, and carrying a torch, he went 
back to Charlie. But before he could leave them together he had to make 
sure they knew each other. He managed to do this by shining the torch 
first on the swan and then on the goose. 

‘The birds stayed in the hen run for a few days until they had got a 
used to each other again, and then Mr. Shirley decided it was time to 
put them>on their own pond again. They settled in at once, and soon — 
Janey was laying eggs in quick succession. Up to now she has laid more 
than twenty and she is still laying. 

‘Five of the eggs laid more than a month ago have sctalipd 
hatched—two in an incubator and three by a hen. The little swooses are, 

of course, part swan and part goose, but though they are not all the same — 
to look at they are not incongruous as you might think, but rather fascin- — 
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| R. ‘RODGERS gives a “personal appreciation oe | eR, 
EN I. pass Certain pice in asada I ‘have | a vague love of Man and in praise of God”. In Peis the illogical Celt and the . "nd 
feeling nowadays that there is a hole in the ground. Then theological Calvinist met, married, and begot poetry. And, indeed—as 
_I remember—it was there that I spent a morning with the an Irishman, a Calvinist, anda poet myself—I would say that*it@1s, 9s 
poet, Dylan Thomas, who died lately in his fortieth year. only. out of some sort of conflict and pressure that poetry is born. — 
did I say? Well, ‘Dylan could turn a week of nights into It is a hard birth, and poetry is hard work, but when we are squeezed — 
his workaday talk, and no other death for years has left between two worlds and two flatly different loyalties—one of flesh and | 
gap in the talking shops of poetry. As if the button were gone one of faith—what else can the poet say but ‘a plague on both your. 
there i is only the buttonhole. He was indeed, to look at, a button houses’, and what else can he do but cock a snook at both?. How else 
2 of a person with a fag in the mouth of his ‘muffled talk. do we get ease and issue except by projecting a newborn world of . 
ut the first thing about Dylan was that he was Welsh. Like all the imagination which will comprehend and inherit the old ones but 
s he had that lovely gift of the gab which could set a company will override both—the world of poetry? 

ping like haycocks with extravagance. Words sang That is what Dylan did, of course. He never lost his affection is 
im, and that is the birthmark of a poet. Dylan preferred sound Wales, for the wildly unruly ways of its warm-blooded men and women 
se to sound sense, if you know what I mean. I remember telling him with their earthbound practices (just listen to the broadcast of ‘ Under 
‘ory that pleased him greatly, about his, favourite Celtic poet, Milk Wood’), nor did he ever have less than liking for their strict 
Yeats, | w Yeats as an old man came back once from wintering impossible rules and their heavenbound faith. No, he just looked at 
ain and brought with him a letter from his Spanish doctor both those worlds with the ‘incorrigibly innocent eye of the newborn 
ssed to Gogarty, his Dublin doctor. The letter said, “We have — child and the poet, and he saw both sinner and saint, fox and pheasant, 
an antique cardio-sclerotic of advanced age’. bound in the one bundle, incorrupt and uncorruptible as on the first ~ 
ell’, said Gogarty to. me, ‘it was a death-sentence, what the birthday of the world. And the great words fell on their knees to him. 
Calls ee heart-disease” '; so I shoved it quickly in my pocket. 
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. it was all 
no”, said Yeats, “ you must read me that letter, Gogarty. After ‘Shining, it was Adam and maiden, , 
's my funeral ”’. ‘So. Gogarty read it. and the old poet rolled the * The sky gathered again » tre 1 
rds over and over on his tasty tongue: " cardio-sclerotic . . cardio- » ‘And ithe sun grew round that very day. ta. tee 


sclerotic... Do you know Gogarty ’, he said, ‘I would rather be called So it must have been after the birth of the simple light ; 
:. “cardio-sclerotic” than “ Lord. ae Waker Egypt’. Well, Dylan — In the first, spinning place, the spellbound horses yes} warm, 4 


Thomas was like that. He had an intractable passion ‘for the lovely- Out & the boar sone pe stable. 532 aes 

» ‘sounding word, and with it he could pick the eye out of death. He had Se Ee ey Oe ERS Ss ge 4 

Zz ‘not time for death, for had he not the Word that was for all time? __. . And honoured among foxes and pheasants by the gay house \ Rate 
> j Under the new made clouds and happy as the heart was long, ¥s ; 

‘ rc. And death shall have no dominion. aS S ns . _In the sun born over and over : 

Dead men naked they shall be one i si : : ; - * I ran my heedless ways : 

With the man in the wind and the-west moon; __ ee Ry She Ma yichcaaoed ahr GGaH the Rend ghee Sigs 

© When their bones are Mie clean se the clean bones gone, And nothing I cared, at my sky blue trades, that time allows - 

a ‘They shall have stars at elbow and foot; “= In all his tuneful turning so few and such morning songs } 

__.- Though they go mad they shall be sane, ; a = Before the children green and lies 

____‘Though they sink through the sea they shall rise again; Sate Bi? pele Rts Follow him out of grace . 

re Though lovers be lost love shall not; we ; 

ee 22 Th ae ay Meek: ae “Dylan had the innocent eye that kept him sfagpoiled through years 

_ And death shall have no dominion. : Me wie ees Cee of complicated experience and in worlds of very different values. I 

mG: Under the winding of the sea a «remember him telling me with glee about going home to mythological 


py haey lying long shall not die windily; Rete Sr ocits Be ir iret theological Wales to visit his parents. And very fondly he described how 


a 
ne Strapped 4 Baie aoe thes ane his mother would watch, with grave disapproval, the people going into 


= "Faith in their hands shall snap in two, Meg tele te the pub opposite her house : but she did not watch-them through the 
And the unicorn evils run them through; ‘oS window—oh no!—she watched them in the wardrobe mirror. Dylan 
a Split all ends up they shan’t crack; was the last person to look at things logically or theologically in the 
F __ And death shall have no dominion* = Kee mirror of public approval, for, as he put it once: 
See | do not mean to say that Dylan Thomas, for all his exuberance, was When logics die, 

just an unbreakable bubble of optimism. What poet ever was? And ~ The secret of the soil grows through the eye . .. F 
q what poetry ever came out of anything but conflict? No, he could be He had one of the clearest and critically best eyes that I have known, 


ery grave and concerned indeed, and his lightest and liveliest lyrics critical of himself as well as of others. He got much fame in his life- 
ave a hood and hangover of darkness. It could hardly be otherwise. time but he knew exactly its worth and its worthlessness. Once when we 
7 For: Dylan was not just a warm wild sly quick red fox of a Celt; he were talking about this he remarked, ‘a writer’s will must be stronger 
_ was also, by birth, a Calvinist, reared among the doom-telling, bell- than his gifts’. Dylan’s will was never for fame; of course, he enjoyed 
tolling, hymn-roofed Presbyterian eee of Wales, and eeough his it but he would sooner have had a small atomic bomb for his football 


Most, pagan poetry there runs— than have an admiring public for his doormat. His one care was for 
Bb agie leaping saga of prayer! And high, there on the hare- words—the living, relieving, revealing word. In poetry or prose he 
_ Heeled winds the rooks could use words with an abandon iike nobody else. He could throw 
Ae “Cawing from, their black bethels specitiy; the holy books | them about and toss them up to the dizzy sky—in a great red-roaring, 
este Of birds! :.. black-foaming race and rush-and-tumble-down of thistleblown words. 
ian The ‘stream ‘from the priest black wristed ‘poutney and sleeves And, usually, that is a dangerous thing. Usually, it lands a writer in 
Eee : __ Of thistling frost a mess. But Dylan never missed or dropped a word, no more than he 
D Of the nightingales din and tale! The upgiven ghost ” seat would a child. He knew the weight of every word to a ‘t’. More than é 


ror ‘a om oui gd aaa that, and this was my particular sympathy with him, he knew that 
ete es Ee: an Aine words were not just playthings, knew that without them the world would 
All tell this night, of him have no voice, no name, no shape, no pride of ancestry or hope of 

‘red as the fox and sly as the heeled wind, . posterity. He was the mouthpiece of the world; he was Adam. ‘ And 


wrote: Dylan in his last book, ‘are written for the out of the ground the Lord God formed every living beast of the field 
Bet the poems aie are from Collected Poems, 1934-1952, by Dylan Thomas Ge. M, Dent) 


aa and every fowl ie the air, and i bmanee then to ey Cer } 
would call them; and whatsoever Adam called every living Peat them, 


4 poem takes me by the scruff of the neck and says “ 


ari 


that was the name thereof’. And that was the life thereof. 

James Stephens once said: ‘I never sit down and say to ape 
**Now I am going to write a poem”. No: what happens is this: 
‘sit down and nite 


Bi: me. And see that you write me well, or else I'll knock your block off ” ’. 


- site; with the result that detailed excavations were started and con- 


- sepulchres and those at Abydos the cenotaphs. If not, what were they? 
_ And if so, why were cenotaphs and sepulchres built 300 miles apart? 


and in Lower Egypt? 


seasons’ excavations have not yielded positive proof, I think we are 


i and its evolution, and some of our findings may yet im time tell us — 
more about the nature and origins of the First Dynasty. Beyond this — 
we cannot go, and in the present state of our research we should be rash- 


Like all poets, Dylan Thomas had his lean times, what he called his 


* down-at-winged-heel’ times when the words would not come and the 
_ big purse of his poetry felt empty and he seemed stony-broke, and he 


would be found loitering in pubs with intent to work. It is a very 
frustrating experience, and I know that Dylan fretted and raged a 
great deal about it. I have seen him, in.a black, melancholy | mood, — 
almost weeping about it, and I have heard him say: ‘I’m no bloody — 
good. I’m only a stabbed grampus’. ‘ Ach, Dylan’, I would say, 
‘there are more stabs in the sea than grampuses that ever came out 
of it’—and up he would come at once laughing and riding away on 
the back of a dolphin-phrase. He enjoyed the reckless, fantastic, roister- 


a ing, knock-about world of cities in Europe and America, but writing 


was his only life and he came back to it as to his one reality. Silence 


By W. B. 


HE great discoveries of the archaic period of Eeypt’s history 
made by de Morgan, Petrie, and others at the end of the 
last century inclined Egyptologists to the belief that there was 
little more to be found relative to this important period. The 
tombs of the First Dynasty kings had apparently been identified at 


Abydos, and in fact it almost appeared that we were unlikely to 


discover much more concerning Egypt’s first Pharaohs, or the people — 
who in the fourth millennium B.c. brought so high a degree of civilisa- 


tion to the primitive culture of the Nile valley. 


But on completing my exploration of Lower Nubia, in 1935, I 


’ _ received instructions from the Egyptian Government’s Department of 
_ Antiquities to re-open the work of the late Cecil Firth at North 
-Sakkara; and in the following year I was rewarded by the discovery, 


on what had at first appeared a somewhat barren site, of the tomb of 


Hemaka, Vizier of the Pharaoh Udimu, who was the fourth king of the 


First Dynasty. Parts of this immense tomb of unbaked brick had 
escaped the attention of generations of plunderers for 5, 000 years and 
the unique objects recovered now form a valuable part of the collections 


in the Cairo Museum. These objects showed that Egyptian civilisation 


of the archaic period was far higher than we had hitherto supposed and 
their discovery gave us a true appreciation of the importance of the 


tinued uninterrupted until the outbreak of the war. 

During this period, more great tombs, dated to the reigns, of every 
king of the First Dynasty, with one exception, were uncovered. These 
monuments were far larger and more elaborate in design than those 
previously recognised as the tombs of the kings at Abydos, and the 
queStion soon arose as to whether they were in reality the royal 


Could it be that the king had to be separately commemorated in Upper 


It was to try to settle such questions that the Egypt Exploration 
Society has undertaken this research on behalf of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s Service“of Antiquities. Although the results of our last two 


on firm ground in considering the balance of the evidence so far 
obtained as definitely in favour of considering Sakkara as the actual 
burial ground of the kings, and Abydos as their cenotaphs. We have 
also learned a great deal about certain aspects of Egyptian architecture 


indeed to make any categorical pronouncement, _ 


New Light on Egypt’ S First a Dong a a 


_ systematically burned ata very early date, the pear of 


walls which surrounded the 
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To take to give is all, aeturn eee Se pingettt aera rag 3 aii “ 
Puffing the pounds of manna up through the dew to heaven, ates 


The lovely gift of the gab hangs back « ona blind shaft. oa rar 


the poi 
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“To lift to ino. from the treasures of man is Eason death 
_ That will rake at last all currencies of the marked breath — 
i _ And Gount the taken, forsaken mysteries in a bad dark. 


To eaeiada now is to pay the expensive ogre twice. pte 
_ Ancient woods of my blood, dash down to the nut of the cca wo 
If I take to burn or return this world which is each man’s work. 


Yes, Dylan— whom God for his breast of whistles, have mercy on siya 
had no time for death, for he had the Word which is for all ti time. 
aa —General Overseas Service” 
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inscriptions which =e give us the name and titles of the owner, ae 
we are principally dependent on the clay jar sealings which cover wine 
and food jars for evidence of identification. These jar sealings bear the 
names of kings and officials, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between them. Moreover, our knowledge of the language of this early _ 
period is still comparatively elementary. As an example of our diff- 
culties in identification from jar-sealing inscriptions, we can take the _ 
tomb of an official like Hemaka, where hundreds-of specimens were 
found bearing his name and that of his royal master, Udimu. Did the 
tomb really belong to Hemaka; or was it the burial place of the king, 
whose funerary equipment was “sealed by his Vizier? At Abydos, stone 
stelae bearing the names of the kings were found; but at Sakkara we 


-lack this means of identification because, at some later period, the area e 


was ransacked and most of the stonework removed for building pur-_ 
poses. Indeed, we have found only one stela of an athictals it was a. 
great moment, andI shall describe it later, - 
All the big tombs at Sakkara have been plundered and re-plandered 
for the past 5,000 years, so we are laboriously sifting the rubbish — 
discarded by many generations of robbers. It is only occasionally that 
we have found areas which have escaped the attention of the plunderers, 
but nevertheless each season’s work produces spectacular results, 
specially of an architectural nature. For example, this year has yielded 


_. the prototype of the pyramid complex, of which hitherto we had no — . 


knowledge, and frescoes which push back our knowledge of decorative — 
design for another 300 years and which may perhaps ‘be regarded as 
the earliest conventional painting yet found anywhere in the world, — 
We re-opened our excavations on January 12 this year, in an ee = 
about 200 yards south of the big tomb we discovered last year. The 


_ site was marked by a series of low mounds covered with fragments of 


First ‘Dynasty pottery and pieces of burnt brick. Unl 


ike the ground — 
surface | above other tombs previously cleared 2 


eee 3 it 


-—probably about 150 years ago. If we had not ‘Santen from ‘previous : 


experience that all First Dynasty tombs seem to ha 


that were abe ep here ey Bae led wus to I 
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_might have had as to its date and Seen, were then 
a great rectangular superstructure 


infsiidens moraaty temple one not side 
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of nearly three-quarters of an 
acre; and as I have said, it is 
undoubtedly the prototype of 
the pyramid complex of the 
later period, and, like the step 
pyramid complex, there is only 
one entrance on the east side. 
We found indisputable evid- 
ence that the tomb was built 
during the reign of the 
Pharaoh Ka’a, who was the last 
king of the First Dynasty and 
therefore dated to about 3,000 
B.c., and it may well be his 
actual burial place, for it 
covers an area nearly five 
times larger than the tomb 
attributed to him at Abydos. 

The superstructure above 
the subterranean burial cham- 
bers consists of a great, 
rectangular platform of un- 
baked brick measuring 118 feet 
by 79 feet, with walls more 
than 16 feet thick, retaining a 
filling of rubble. The exterior © 
is elaborately panelled with | 
what we call the ‘palace 
facade’ design, so-called be- 
cause we know that- this 
complicated decoration embellished the exterior of the royal dwelling. 
But this was only on the north, east, and south sides, and on the west 
it has only a simplified panelling similar to that of the enclosure of the 
step pyramid of the Third Dynasty. At various points, this panelling 
was so well preserved that the.original frescoes which adorned it remain 
in almost perfect condition. These frescoes are similar to those found 
in the Third Dynasty tomb of Hesy, and may represent the woven 
patterns of coloured mats: which adorn the walls of buildings at that 
period. In another tomb, dated to Hor-Aha, first king of the Dynasty, 
which I cleared at Sakkara in 1937, we found the remains of the actual 
matting still adhering to the walls like wallpaper; and we found the 
same feature in one of the rooms of the mortuary temple of the present 
tomb. The geometrical patterns of these frescoes were executed in black, 
white, red, blue, green, and yellow, and in some places were as fresh 
as on the day they were painted. Indeed, even the red guiding lines 
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Painted decoration in a panelled miche of the facade of the superstnucture of the tomb 
believed to be that of the Pharaoh Ka’a 
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of the craftsmen were still dis- 
cernible. These frescoes are, of 
course, much the oldest ex- 
amples we have yet found. 
Like the tomb we excavated 
last year, the panelled super- 
structure was surrounded by 
a bench on which were origin- 
ally arranged hundreds of life- 
size bulls’ heads, modelied in 
clay, but with real horns. 

Below the corridor on the 
east side of the superstructure, 
a passage descends from the 
north and, turning at right 
angles to the west, leads to a 
large, rock-cut burial chamber, 
the door of which was origin- 
ally blocked with'a great stone 
portcullis. This had been 
iowered, after the burial, by 
ropes down a grooved cavity 
cut in the walls. The burial 
chamber had been completely 
ransacked and set on fire; but 
we found the charred remains 
of a massive wooden sarco- 
phagus and a few scattered 
bones of a middle-aged man. 
These, with hundreds of frag- 
ments of pottery and stone vessels, of alabaster, crystal, and schist, were 
all that remained of what must have been a sumptuous burial. Fortu- 
nately, with them we also recovered clay jar sealings bearing the names 
of the Pharaoh Ka’a, the nobleman Mer-Ka, and other high officials. 
On each side of the entrance passage are two rock-cut magazines with 
interior walls of brick. But beyond pottery, broken stone vessels, and 
jar sealings, our predecessors had left nothing of value. 

This, then, was the actual burial installation: a subterranean burial 
chamber and magazines covered by a panelled brick superstructure 
which was surrounded by a massive enclosure wall ten feet four inches 
thick. Incidentally, the faces of the outer walls of the superstructure 
have a batter and were so well preserved that accurate measurements 
could be made of the slight inward inclination of the panelling. From 
these measurements, evidence was forthcoming which showed that the 
structure originally stood to a height of twenty-seven feet, thus for the 
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dated to the reign of the Pharaoh Uadji, discovered 
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first time confirming the results of previous research based not on 
detailed measurements but on the known canons of Egyptian 
architecture. 

On the north side of the enclosure wall is the mortuary temple, 
consisting of a maze of rooms and passages similar to the temples 
attached to the pyramids. In one room we found the remains of a 
pavement of limestone blocks. All the walls of the rooms and corridors, 
with one exception, were faced with white plaster, with a dado, some- 
times of black and sometimes of red paint. The exception was the 
large hall where we found the remains of reed matting still adhering 
to the walls. 

In clearing a niche in the mortuary temple, we came on what was 
perhaps one of the most unexpected features of the tomb. This was 
the feet and bases of two almost life-sized wooden statues in a walking 
position. Statues of this form, with the left leg advanced, are usually 
associated with the Third and Fourth Dynasties, but there is no 
evidence to suggest that these ‘belonged to a later period than the 
building in which they are housed. One must therefore conclude that 
they are to be dated to the 
latter half of the First 
Dynasty, and as such are the 
earliest of their kind. 

All the. big tombs of the 
First Dynasty at Sakkara; 
Abydos, Nagadeh, have been 
partly destroyed by fire, and 
the present tomb is no excep- 
tion. We found not only the 
subterranean rooms _ burnt 
out, but large areas of the 
superstructure had suffered to 
such an extent that unbaked 
brick walls five metres thick 
were burnt red throughout. 
This incendiarism is, it seems, 
confined to the _ First 
Dynasty; for evidence of 
burning is not apparent in 
tombs of the succeeding 
dynasty, even though they 
have been plundered. 

Even so, until the present 
monument was discovered, 
we had been inclined to 
believe that the burning of 
the burial was a custom of 
the tomb-robbers in order to 
obliterate the evidence of 
their sacrilege, and perhaps also in an effort to destroy the avenging 
spirit of the owner. But in the present case the fire was so widespread 
and had obviously been of such intensity that it suggests that it 
may have been done deliberately with official sanction. There is historical 


evidence to show that religious struggles took place during the period’ 


of the Second Dynasty and that at one time the enemies of the 
previous royal house were in the ascendant. So perhaps we are not 
far wrong in attributing this destruction to an attempt by some of the 
kings of the Second Dynasty to obliterate the names of their pre- 
decessors. At any rate, it is a possibility and seems the most reasonable 
explanation at this stage of our knowledge. ; 

The identification of the owner of the tomb is still uncertain. As I 
have said, at Sakkara in the monuments of this period we depended 
principally on the clay jar sealings inscribed with the owner’s name. 
Until this year, we have never found stelae such as Petrie discovered 
in the Abydos tombs. You can therefore imagine our excitement when, 
in clearing the inner east corridor, we found a large stela inscribed with 
the names and titles of the nobleman Mer-Ka, sealings of whom we 
had previously found in the tomb in conjunction with the name of the 
Pharaoh Ka’a. With the discovery of this stela we came, at that time, 
to the conclusion that the problem of the identity of the Sakkara tombs 
was at last solved: these great sepulchres, we thought, must indeed 
belong to the nobles and not to the kings, who, strange as it seemed, 
must have been buried in the Abydos tombs even though they were so 
much smaller than those at Sakkara. But it was not to be as simple as 
that: for as we worked further down the corridor, we uncovered a 
large, stone-lined subsidiary tomb to which the stela certainly belonged. 
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_of some distinction, but as yet we have no standard by which we can 


General view of the north ae and corridor of the tomb believed to be that of the 
Pharaoh Ka’a 
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This subsidiary tomb had been robbed, but the bones of an elderly 
man were found in it, and its character as a burial place COnROFE 
with, and part of, the main structure is beyond dispute: 

We are thus faced with two possible alternatives, First, that the great 
tomb belonged to Mer-Ka and the burial below his stela is that of a — 
sacrificed slave. Or, second, that the main tomb is really the burial — 
place of the Pharaoh Ka’a and that Mer-Ka was given the honour of — 
burial within.the precincts of his master’s tomb. As yet, we know so — 
little of the burial customs and the religious beliefs of this early 
period that one is almost reluctant to theorise; but it is significant, 
and a curious coincidence, that when Petrie excavated King Ka’a’s 
supposed tomb at Abydos, apart from the royal stela he found the stela — 
of a nobleman named Sabef, which although smaller was very similar 
to that of Mer-Ka and, indeed, might be the work of the same 
sculptor. Mer-Ka’s principal title was that of Sem priest, but in addition 
his stela records his being ‘A priest of Neith, a priest of Anubis, 
Captain of the King’s Boat’, and so on..He was therefore a person 


judge the importance of an 
individual of this period in 
relation to his tomb. 

The workmanship of the 
stela is comparatively crude 
and does not match up te the 
elaborate architecture, paint- — 
ing, and decoration of the — 
building. Above all, as with — 
other tombs that we have dis- 
covered at Sakkara, the 
monument is far bigger and 
more elaborate than the — 
funerary structure known to — 
belong to. King Ka’a at — 
Abydos. I must confess that 
I find it difficult to believe 
that a noble, even of Mer- 
Ka’s distinction, would be 
allowed to build a tomb so 
greatly superior to that of his 
Sovereign. 

Thus, the problem of 
whether the tombs at Sakkara 
are royal or otherwise still 
remains uncertain. We can 
only hope that further ex- 
cavation may allow us to 
reach some definite conclu- 

- sion. In this connection we 
have high hopes, for during the last few days of our work we uncovered 
the corner of the superstructure of another big tomb of the First 
Dynasty. Beyond establishing its existence, we could not carry our 
investigations further; but sufficient was revealed to show that it is 
well preserved, and probably to be dated to the middle of the dynasty. 
The Egypt Exploration Society hopes to commence the excavation of . 
this new tomb early in December. 

As, year by year, the archaic necropolis of North Sakkara discloses 
its secrets, it becomes increasingly obvious that civilisation in the Nile 
valley at that early period was far higher than we had hitherto 
supposed. The. results of this year’s discoveries, of which I have 
given you only a bare outline, prove that architecture, decorative 
design, and the written language of the Egyptians at the end of 
the fourth millennium before Christ had reached a state of development 
which previously we had associated with a period 300 years later. ~ 
In fact, I think we can claim without exaggeration to have turned 
back one more page in the vast record of human civilisation. 
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The £ definitive work’ on the subject of wedgwood ware bi 
Mankowitz has been published by Batsford, under the title itle We 
(£7 7s.). This handsomely 7 alate lavishly illustrated ca 
comprehensive account of wedgwood ware from the \ ield 
wood partnership at Fenton Hall in the seventeen-fifties, to the 
Emile Lessore more nainae Se eee 
in both colour and monochrome. i ae : 
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Prestwold Hall, Leicestershire: a Georgian country house in a small park 


The House through the Trees 


The last of five talks on ‘The Anatomy of the English Countryside’ 


HE English countryside has undergone, in the course of its 

long history, two. extensive surgical operations. The first was 

the large-scale alteration by ~the Georgian planners, the 
enclosure commissioners, an operation that affected millions of 

acres of land. The second was the railways of the nineteenth century 
which affected fewer acres but probably inflicted deeper and more brutal 
mutilations. It is no wonder that John Clare’s poetry is full of lamenta- 
tions for what was happening in his time and that Wordsworth up in the 
Lake District later groaned about the rash assault of the railways on 
the natural landscape. Yet, in spite of the awful impact of both these 
operations, the scars have healed: living tissue has absorbed them and 
even created new beauties in the landscape as a result—for example 
the thousands: of miles of Midland hawthorn trees with their spring 
blossom; the architecture of the railways which, in the wild dales and 
hills of the north of England, matches the natural scenery; and the 
primrose banks of all the railway 
cuttings through the west.of England. 
One wonders, in passing, whether 
the airfields which have ravaged the 
landscape in the past generation will 
ever be absorbed in the same way. I 
do not think so myself. Railways and 
the enclosure commissioners, in their 
manipulating of the landscape, created 
a great deal of new detail; but the air- 
fields obliterate detail over square 
miles of country—and they really flay 
the landscape while the railways cut 
through it. It is a kind of large-scale 
burning of the skin in the landscape 
which, I think, will leave permanent 
scars. Even now airfields that were 
abandoned ten years ago are vile to 
look at and nature can do nothing with 
them. The railways have been absorbed 
into the landscape; the enclosure com- 
missioners’ fields have been absorbed 


into it; but the airfields simply pawthorns in full flower, on a road laid out by the Georgian enclosure 
commissioners in Rutland 


stand on top of it, for ever alien. 
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by W. G. HOSKINS 


There was another type of planning in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries about which I have so far said nothing: the creation of parks 
around the country houses; the characteristic view which one gets in the 
English countryside of the Georgian hcuse seen through the trees, either 
a glow of warm, red brick, or else a flash of white stucco in the midst 
of a luxuriant park. We all know something of the recent history of the 
parks, the landscaping of the eighteenth century and the early nineteenth, 
but parks in fact have a much longer and more varied history than 
that. Many of the parks that we know well today go back to the 
thirteenth century or even further. Ashridge, Hatfield, Knowsley in 
the north of England, all first come into the records as far back as the 
thirteenth century; and Blenheim Park, which was formerly Wcodstock 
and is perhaps the most well-known country park of all, we know was a 
hunting park for the Anglo-Saxon kings as far back as the tenth century. 
Parks have come and gone. They began simply as something fenced off 
and separated from the natural wood- 
land. They were game preserves for 
kings and magnates to hunt over. 
That was the original meaning of a 
park. Woodstock Park was separated 
from the natural forest of Wychwood 
certainly by the year 1000 and pos- 
sibly even before: there is the begin- 
ning of the highly sophisticated 
Blenheim Park which thousands of 
people go to see today. 

There have been hundreds of parks 
in this country of which nothing re- 
mains now except a name, a piece of 
parchment. If you know where to look 
you will find these old areas, these 
dis-parked parks, on some lonely hill- 
side like Youlston Old Park over a 
north Devon valley, or you will find 
the name simply commemorated in a 
single farm house like Flitteris Park 
on the borders of Leicestershire and 
Rutland. Then a great number of 
parks were created in the time of 
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Elizabeth I. One of the most famous in the Midlands is that of 
Burghley, just outside Stamford, and that was created by the Lord 
Treasurer, William Cecil, when the succeeded to his father’s estates 
in 1552 and decided to make a deer park around the great house 
which he was then about to reconstruct and enlarge. 

Most of the great parks of England represent a series of expansions 
from relatively small beginnings. Not all of them were small: Hatfield 
begins by being something like 1,000 acres. But mostly the big parks 
begin with woodland; gradually the trees are felled, the seedlings are 
eaten by the beasts of the park, and the woodland is not regenerated. 
You get open grassland developing with clumps of trees; in fact, the 
typical sort of scenery which we think of today when the word ‘ park’ 
is mentioned. Later there is a more deliberate approach towards the 
creation of parks: the great Elizabethan officials were building them- 
selves palaces and wished to separate themselves from the countryside 
around them.- They begin to take village cornlands inside the park 
wall. Later still, in the eighteenth century, you find the territortal 
aristocrats obliterating whole villages in order to enlarge the walls of 
- the park. Normanton in Rut- 
land was wiped out in 1764. 
Burton Constable in York- 
shire disappeared; Wimpole 
in Cambridgeshire. Milton 
Abbas in Dorset was a little 
market town at the gates of 
the old abbey until 1752, 
when the first Earl of Dor- 
chester decided to rebuild, to 
make a country house on the 
site of the abbey and to re- 
move this little decayed 
town; which he did, and 
you can now go to Dorset and 
see there one of the most 
attractive planned villages in 
the whole of England. He 
rebuilt the little town in 1786 
as a village, about a mile or 
SO away, in pairs of cottages 
separated each by a patch of 
open ground on which a 
chestnut tree was planted. 
He rebuilt the church and 
the almshouses in the new village, but the old school of Milton Abbas 
he transplanted miles away to Blandford. 

I say nothing about the landscaping of the parks: that is a fairly 
recent phase and the most well known in their long history. But I want 
to sum up now some of the things I have been saying in these talks. 
When I sat down to think about this last talk I contemplated the view 
from my own windows in rural Oxfordshire, and this view, circum- 
scribed though it is and shut in by tall trees barely half a mile away, 
contained in its detail something of every age from the Saxon to the 
nineteenth century. There was nothing, I am glad to say, of the 
twentieth century, except the occasional obscene shape of the atom 
bomber weaving its filthy trail across the sky. A house has stood on 
this site since 1216, when the Bishop of Lincoln ordained there should 
be a vicarage here. It has been rebuilt, like most houses in England, 
over and over again, latest of all in 1856 by an architect who built some 
extremely bad churches; but in this case someone laid a restraining 
hand upon him. And the garden has been spade-turned for more than 
700 years. Down the garden, sloping to the river, the aged and useless 
apple trees are the successors of those that grew here in the same 
place in Charles I’s time. There is a survey of the vicarage house of 
1634 which speaks of the orchard and two little gardens. 

Beyond the apple trees, and within a few feet of the river, you feel 
underfoot a raised platform of stone, and then running off it the founda- 
tion walls of what is clearly a large building of some kind. Almost 
certainly this building, which is now covered with weeds, was one of 
the three water-mills recorded in Domesday Book on this estate. Then 
across the little stream there is a large, sedgy hollow planted with 
willow saplings today. And on the far side of it you see a long rampart 
of earth crowned with big timber: this is the fish-pond begun by the 
lord of the manor before the year 1175 and finished by his son a few 
years later. “Odo of Barton’, says a charter, “ grants to Roger of St. 
John the land between the garden of Roger and the road to the bridge, 


The village of Milton Abbas, Dorset, 
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together with the moor where ‘Thomas of St. John began to make his 


fish-pond, for which Roger is to render yearly a pair of spurs or 


twopence’*. There, unmistakably, is the twelfth-century fish-pond and . 


there still is the lane dropping to the bridge, rebuilt in 1948 but the 
successor to the stone bridge in the 1100s; and the words ‘ the moor’ 

in the charter describe the scene before man had taken the land into 
cultivation. 

Beyond the fish-pond the ground rises to form the ‘other side of 
the valley and you see fields with dilapidated hedges of twisted hawthorn 
trees. These hedges were not there in 1685, when another survey of the 
vicarage glebe tells us that the parish was not yet enclosed; but I think 
they were there well before 1750, when apparently enclosure had taken 
place. So these hedges that I can see from the window were made 
somewhere about the time of William and Mary or Queen Anne, or the 
early Georges at the latest: they are about 250 years old. But even 
that is not entirely true, because one or two of the hedge banks are 
massive and clearly different in type: they are the hedge banks of a 
medieval field which the lord of the manor had apart from all the 
rest, and which we know was 
there in the 1200s. This an- 


hedges is still to be seen. 

Nor is that all that comes 
into this small view, because 
across the lane, straight in 
front of the windows, the eye 
dwells upon a small park with 
a boating lake that catches 
the morning light, and 
through the trees I can see 
a very seemly Victorian big 
house. The house and the 
park were made as late as the 
eighteen-seventies: it must 
be one of the last parks to 
be made in England, because 
landlords began to feel the 
pinch of falling rents soon 
afterwards. It would be 
pleasant to know when the 
last private park was made 
in England, the last gesture 
of the old order, so to speak, 
before the bell began to toll. The house that one sees through the trees 
is, in fact, a good deal older than 1870: the work of the eighteen- 
seventies was simply a casing around a house then 300 years older. 
Over one of the doors is a motto, ‘ Thinke and Thanke—Anno 1570’, 
put there by the first builder, a merchant of the Staple. The house of 
1870 was built around the old house by a wealthy Oxford brewer. 

Even then, that is not the end of the history of the estate. It was old 
as a piece of land even when the merchant of the Staple bought it. Its 
history stretches back before the Norman Conquest. It was one of the 
estates kept in hand by the Anglo-Saxon kings when they hunted 
in Woodstock Park, five miles away, and I can still stroll.along the 


broad, green track that runs from this estate, a royal farm, down to — 


the hunting lodge at Woodstock, a track which they must have made 
some time in the tenth century to carry the food in carts from the 
farm to where it was to be consumed. 

I have spent some time in describing this view. If I got up from my 
chair and sat in the garden I could go on for another twenty minutes by 


simply looking in another direction. You may say that not every small — 


view in England is as rich as this and so full of detail, that this was 
a rich and favoured countryside beloved of the owners of Roman 
villas which are thick on the ground, or rather thick under the 
ground, and that men have lived here and liked living here 
for the past sixty generations. But I think a half of England 
at least could produce scenes with as much detail as that, some 


of them much more. The anatomy of the English countryside, 
when you come to dissect it with knowledge and the right. pam coc 


is as complicated as that of the human pate —Third arene. 
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ces is common sense. But. take about Steric? What shout his 


_ comedy based on ‘sensibility, folly, frenzy, on: the subjective and 
. peculiar egoism of the writer? Sterne is’ completely. introverted. He 
~ exists in a sort of drivel of ‘parentheses and free-association. He drifts 


ex: __ without rudder in the sea of consciousness. He, too, has taken the theme 


= of. Don Quixote which has bewitched Fielding and Smollett, but they 
levelled it down and moralised. it, and made it congenial to their 
= _ mercantile and Protestant readers. They replaced books of chivalry by 


- 


_ books of sermons, and in a figure like Oliver Goldsmith’s Dr. Primrose 


they posited the Christian life. In some ways Sterne really comes far 
closer to the Quixote theme, simply because Sterne is mad. Uncle Toby’s 
obsession with fortifications and sieges comes’ close to the delusions of 
 . the Spanish knight. Even closer, perhaps, is Mr. Shandy’s passion for 
abstract speculation. An idea always obscures any fact for him. Corporal 
ey Trim is-the most satisfactory of the English Sancho Panzas because he © 
shares the fantasies of his master out of love and pity but, like a good 
ee servant, goes his own way. The Soren! is shy, me amorous, and 
oo ‘tender. 
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4 Comic 1 ee ae an ‘Impossible. Choice, a 

But, you will say, the central idea of Don Quixote has no paratiel 4 in 
Tristram Shandy. We are not faced with the comic irony of an 
impossible choice—the choice between the poetic and heroic world, on 
the one hand, and the world of sordid reality on the other. It is perfectly 
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_true we are not faced with this choice on the grand, dramatic scale. But 
jn the: smaller, diurnal, domestic scale, I think we are, Time was one of - 


£ woo 
Bs -Sterne’s major obsessions. Tristram Shandy opens, as we all remember, — 
with the affair of winding the clock. He saw the conflict between illusion 


__-and reality in continuous dissolution, minute by minute, throughout the 


F; 


ia day. Time-dominated, time-consumed—the Shandy family live by habit. 
Ba 
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one might look. upon ‘Tristram “Shandy as a Don Quixote dissolved. 
But the lack of nobility reduces the force of Sterne’s compassion, and — 
turns it into something catchy, peat and defensive. I mean that 


* ‘more for Dest Ouixore.and for jhe: ensiis fate at faces while Cervantes 
defenceless Prekore. the human comedy, and sees comedy with a tragic 


1 turn the tap on, as he pleases, i in selfish self-defence. Compassion 
ea, with him: It is for this reason that we know him as a senti- 
for sentimentalists are prspre who have the idea of the as 


oby’ oe tions, as he taps his pie out in the eae & room, 
d ee handy are always, soliloquising and dropping off to 


| the Foppi sh School _ 
5s pee ee - By ve ‘S. PRITCHETT ae as aa 


bles, ‘this ae: is. ~ exhibitionism ‘as Beene You 


1 the same of ge Butt itis oe and nae and om : 


_ successors—Peacock, Dickens, Carroll, Firbank, Joyce? Is not this 


_ The comedy lies in the millions of small anomalies in our lives, so that - 


. ~ 
7 


Be 


sleep, wien one thinks of that door-hinge which no one has dere to ;: : 


oil, or of the noise in the room above, one hears not what Hardy called 


‘the low, sad music of humanity, but the tumty-tum-tum of domestic 


life. It has been going on for thousands of years; it is in its monotonous *— 


way the only human comfort; behind it there is emptiness, horror, the 


K meaningless. void. Does Sterne say this? I do not remember that he does. 


- 


Cancern with Trivial Detail - Se 


But that minuteness of his, that magnifying glass view of life, seems to 
indicate a terror of seeing through the holes of the fabric—a sort of 
frenzied attempt to stitch them and darn them up. No one else in 
English literature has been so concerned with trivial detail. In his own, 
very different way, Proust has a similar obsession. He dare not lose a 
minute of the past, lest. Death rush in; for the same reason, perhaps, 
Sterne dare not lose a minute of the present. And he says ners in” 
Tristram Shandy: 

_ To understand what time is aright, without which we can never 
comprehend infinity, in so much as one is a portion of the other—we 
ought seriously to sit down and consider what idea it is we have of 
- duration, sO as to give a satisfactory account, how we came by it. 
- What is that to anybody? quoth my Uncle Toby. 


(Oddly’ enough Lewis Carroll had the same preoccupation.) There 


follows upon this a paraphrase of eecke on the subject. It defeats Uncle 


Toby and Mr. Shandy gets ratty: 
Tis owing to this, replied my father, that in our conchae of 
“time, we are so used to minutes, hours, weeks, and months—and of © 
~ clocks (I wish there was not a clock in “the kingdom) to measure out 

‘their several portions to us and to those who belong to us—that ’twill 

be well if in time to come, the succession of our ideas be of any use or 

service to us at all. 
- You see, the question is, Is the stream of consciousness any good at t all? 
Has this awful doubt come into Sterne’s mind? Is his punning, chaotic 
mind just having a game with us or himself? Is he just rattling on? 
Has he just had one of his innumerable fancies? Possibly; but possibly 
not. That feverish brain, feverish with ideas and images, seems to have 
foreseen the time when it will have burned itself out. In the sick, 
smirking, laughing face of the most talkative libertine in European litera- 
ture, we see the imprint of the terror of the nothingness of death. 
He knows he has the appointment in Samarra. And if we ask why the 
possible poet in Sterne was inverted, I think the terror of that appoint- 
ment in Samarra may have been the cause of it. 

If, however, we prefer a common-sense statement about Sterne’s 
comic genius, then the short answer is that he had an Irish mother whom 
he despised, for she was something of a slut, and that he had been 
brought up in Tipperary. If we take this line, then we are up against 
that inexhaustible question of whether the Irish have a comic sense; 
do they think the funny things they say or do are really funny? Is it 

‘not, possibly, that they find them exhilarating, rhapsodical—not funny? — 
~ How little they laugh, we often notice, at the farces they perpetrate. How - 
often they seem to us to be concocting the bizarre with the cold, rather 

belligerent faces of the wit—the dead shot who shoots to kill. 


Monotonous Ridicuie 

A number of readers do not find Sterne funny, but merely suggestive 
and interminable. A number have been struck by the coldness of his 
heart and his expression. They see continuous ridicule falling mono- 
tonously like a day’s rain in the country when one becomes morose and 
cannot get out. The joke of Uncle Toby’s model fortification, for 
example, is not—if we take this view—something to laugh at; it is a 
sardonic example of the madness of ordinary life. And Sterne’s object 
is that-we shall turn all our attention, every bit of it, away from the 
case of Uncle Toby, etc., to the real central figure of the universe, the 
‘controlling exhibitionist—Sterne himself. We are to laugh because he 
tells us to do so, and only for as long as he tells us—for, of course, it is 
his art to interrupt continually, and to change the subject. Like the 
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a rhapsodical work and perhaps in that word ‘ Sn Pare ” he 


Pe. ‘Not the Passive Clown’ 

But he is not the passive clown to whom: isaniis occur all the 
© aikie® He has little resemblance, for example, to Charlie Chaplin; he is 
_ really posing as a victim. Tristram is marked by three original formative 


_ man of wit, Sterne fas got to win. na himself call 
; i Irish ingredient of his comic genius. 


all the time. Fielding and Smollett were not: adventure was mixed in 


_. their comedy; a serious morality was inculcated, Sterne’s world was 


‘intended to be entirely comical. It was intended for delight, even 
when he was dabbing his eyes with his handkerchief; comical, as he 
said, in the rhapsodical sense of hectic talk and affectation. The reader 
himself is welcomed on to the stage, as the ‘audience was in the expres- — 
sionist theatre or in the interruptions of Pirandello, and the aim was to 
- give a stereoscopic, three-dimensional effect to the book. Extreme con- 
scious awareness seems to be the aim, not moralisation. The set, conven- 


tional world of the eighteenth-century comics burst like a pomegranate . 


ta 


. 


in Sterne and every pip of it has seeded in our literature. 


i aali Toby Grieving 
‘a Take, for instance, this passage when Uncle Toby is grieving on 
the bed: 


I won’t go about to argue the point ate you—tis so—and I am 
persuaded of it, madam, as much as can be, That both man and 


woman bear pain or sorrow, (and for aught I know pleasure too) in~ 


the horizontal position. The moment my father got up into his chamber, 
he threw himself prostrate across his bed. The palm of his right hand, 
as he fell upon the bed, receiving his forehead, and covering the 
greatest part of both his eyes, gently sunk down with his head (his 
elbow going way backwards) till his nose touched the quilt—his left 


arm hung insensibly over the side of the bed, his knuckles reclining 


upon the handle of the chamber pot, which peep’d out beyond the 


valance—his right leg (his left being drawn up towards his body) | 


hung half over the side of the bed, the edge of it pressing upon his 
shin bone. ’ 


__ Compare this with almost any passape ‘from the © Question and 
_ Answer’ chapter in James Joyce’s Ulysses which is pure ess 
Bloom’s decision? 


A stratagem. Resting his fect « on the Saart wall, he climbed over we 


area railings, compressed his hat on his head, grasped two points at the 
lower union of rails and stiles, lowered his body gradually by its length 
_of five feet nine inches and a half to within two feet ten inches of the 
_\ area pavement, and allowed his body to move freely ‘in space by 
separating himself from the railings and crouching in preparation for 
the impact of the fall. 
Did he fall? 


By his body’s known weight of eleven stone and four pounds in 


‘avoirdupois measure. 


things to say. Until Sterne, we can say that the chief trait of the comic 
writer is his own seriousness; I mean, his seriousness and stability as 


the narrator. He, the author, is the norm. It is Parson Adams who falls — 


- into the midden, not Fielding. With Sterne, the narrator shares in the 


misfortunes of his characters. He has become vulnerable. The vantage 


point of Sterne’s narrative is weakness. It was a calamity, the narrator 
tells us, that he was born. He does not tell us what calamities ensued, 


and we smile defensively, because we know that the calamity, the’real _ 


calamity, is the whole self-centred misery of being alive. 


This is certainly the most destructive line that a writer can take up 


in front of the modern state. Zoschenko in Russia was disgraced for 
attempting an answer to this precise question: Why am I so unhappy? 
_ What we see in Tristram Shandy is the first ee Se of the unhappy 
clown narrator in the comic novel. 


— 


 incapacities: first, the muddle about the clock when his father begot 
appalling forceps; and third, at his christening when he was given the 
the book—the hard luck of being born into the Shandy family, a 


_ motionless by private trauma. 


Seed who appear in Peacock and who express, if wey do not Satitite, 


_ Sterne is one of the few comic novelists who intend to bes peenicak Rey 


But before we come to the odd resemblances to Joyce there are other. 


maid on the landibe di: minute. aad "has ‘still got 
His effects are always instantaneous. The 


_ him; second, his birth, when his nose was flattened by Dr. Slop’s — 
wrong name. There is an important additional incapacity which governs 
collection of human beings who are ikon and each rendered almost. 


Mr. Shandy is shut up in his passion for abstract Sebastien He lise : 
se - reduced life to habit. (He foreshadows those mad, speculative philoso- 


model of the fortifications 5 of Nan 
first case of ‘the comedy of. psych 


“and techniques that have: been: <ntrodi 
- and psycho-analysis is one of them—h 
comic gift in English. We have had, of 
lowest level about complexes, but the whe 
absorbed into comedy. Italo Svevo’s The Cor 
_ only Bumipestt =hoees to aca comically 


-centric, and half oral sb ideas hineele: =e saw 
their single ideas and manias. His originality wa 
himself, that he imposed his own madness upon their 
therefore the clown who is funny and foolish, because he is poi ae . 


because he is the active, not the passive, centre of the story. — 

_ This, as Tristram Shandy itself shows, is a most dangerous ts 
Tt is a very wearing book to read, as wearing as Finnegan’s Wake or 
Ulysses; and one gets sick of Sterne’s perpetual effervescence if one 
takes him in large doses. In the hand of anyone else but a master this — 

- method becomes facetious. Sterne is responsible for the horrors of the — 
facetious light article, shall we say, in Punch. The lower reaches of — 
English humour have been ruined by the mock-feeble narrator, the 
inventor of false disadvantage—such| as ‘my | uncle So-and-so’, my | 

‘aunt So-and-so”, ‘my life and hard times’, _ pretending to be an 
idiot, and so on. Tt is a simple practical pose “for humorists and we 
might define a humorist, perhaps, as one who departmentalises comedy, ; 
who thinks that part of life is a joke. For the true comic hae ‘the 7 
whole of life is comic. we 4 

Nothing; i in short, we may say, is more a Aes than : an artificial 4 
insincerity. One must be totally i insincere, as I think Sterne was. ‘He was 
the perfect false man, that is to say one living entirely on his changing — 
and self-centred fancy. Only an ebulliently insincere man could have 
copied the best Passages out of an old love letter to one lady and — ‘ 
incorporated them in a love letter to a new one. Sterne often did this. 
I say insincerity: what a subject in itself that is—perhaps only. Bi ‘mind 
like. Sicmen could eS canal us te ithe. 40 eee oe 


Slow Motion re tape . : 

Smollett and Fielding eae on speed. ‘Gu of the bed ‘into. fe 
closet, out of the closet onto the window, out of the window toa horse 
and into the next parish, as quick as you can. Not so Sterne: his 
sedentaries are stuck in the room. People upstairs seem almost unable — 
to get downstairs, unless they are servants. It is slow motion, the slower 
the better and funnier. Watch the housemaid refuse to answer Mr. S 
Shandy in the passage. That is the comedy of life reduced » oi 
minutes. We can imagine masculine comics like Fielding or Smollett : 
noticing, for example, that, at the time of a childbirth all the women — 
in a house suddenly put on airs of great importance. We can imagin 2 
Sa sat he beep the ee at Aone tee as they call 


indeed the whole of history weighing u up 
more does sedate’ ‘eighteenth-century 1 
move. Life is on top of him, sen 
ts of him all at once. * ee 
_ Sterne’s indifference to plot sign io 
half the — = es. istram Shandy lies 


Iti is eater 7 to Aa him 
it is the essence of thi 
i iters 


out of f hi Raat ven 


down i in he skirt y pee say. no more. It 
any King’ 'S reign (unless you were as lean a 
yself) to have forced your hand diagonally, quite across the 
dy. So as to gain the ‘bottom of ont heey coat -Pocket— 


Caitreinely difficult: BESO. that When my Uncle Toby dicoercd 
igzaggery Oh a! father’s feet towards it, it He 


be rung for Goxpotal’ Trim and out comes. Be map » of ae 
yf one man in trouble. drives ug at once to consider our own 


is 
and Hyinge ‘to. get out. As I said Sy Fielding and 


t of his relationship with his own father. We know he adored his 
 fathér and. despised his mother, But Sterne’s father had a double 
2 character. He was a smart little army officer, full of courage and honour; 
3 but he was also totally innocent of the world. No one could insult him; 
_ but anyone could swindle him. All Sterne’s feeling went into magnifying 
$ - this delightful man into two absurd characters, and it was evidently 
= an obsession with him. There are no ‘considerable comic characters 
4 _ without such a power of obsession behind them. 
* ~ So, for example, if we consider the smuttiness of Sterne we see it 
not as a sniggering hatred of life but as the fruit of a genuine comic 
_ conflict. Mr. Shandy is not above a blunt, sardonic statement of sexual 
q -or physical facts; but Uncle Toby hates that, His whole being is Modesty 


_ competing with the inexhaustible insinuations and evidence of nature. 
_ The whole tale is rather like Clarissa it that respect: 
’ procrastinated seduction, but, in the nature of things, Uncle Toby will 
; never be seduced by the Widow Wadman. Of course, I know it will be 
said that this is the basis of true pornography—the procrastination. Yes, 
but without brutal incitement. Sterne celebrates lasciviousness and for- 
- gives ‘it by wit and by catching the pathos and the comedy of desire. 
ae Fite’ important _ difference between Joyce’s Ulysses and Tristram 
; Shandy I think is obvious. Both are mythical books consumed by con- 
tinuous sexual allusion, but in Joyce there is a sardonic and bitter Puritan 


ie oity 
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. _hatred of sex. He has the sexual violence of the Puritan. The imagination 
_ of Stephen Daedalus is tortured, and the'torture makes him brutal. The 
‘98 ay is alleviated by the heroic tone of the book. In Sterne, on the 


_ other hand, the role of the imagination is to incite and please. Rabelais 
is his master, a fanciful Rabelais, transformed by the rule of sentiment. 

There is no. comedy of sex or the body in English comic writing from 
g _ Sternie’s day until Joyce and Wyndham Lewis, and that long silence of 


oS a nga 
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Bn, ) pass through from the late eighteenth to the early twentieth centuries. 


Double Role oy 
___ Sterne plays a double role in this great hae His sexual comedy 


good deal of candour, and it recognises sex as the powerful under- 
pleasure. He is comic about it because it is the most serious thing 


hilarious attitude to: childbirth which survives in Dickens 
v hich: ‘has completely faded now that we have drugs to relieve pain. 
Ch means of dealing with pain: therefore less defensive humour 
% required.) There is the blatant sexual pursuit of a modest man by an 
.: ardent woman and there is the plain, explicit nature of Sterne’s continual 
pu innuendos. But there is another side to Sterne’s sexual obsession. 


tinct. It is beginning to be concealed—and by the 
be totally concealed—by flirtation, coquetry, 


oo the sean, Ua ee 7 


e by « our obsessions. ‘Everything, reminds eee Toby 


to. say, the writer i is ‘not pi fatsie ifs: main Saes but , 


a d Uncle Toby—so our Sdforteatdons tells us—is a fantasy. which speati’ 


_and that of course is what Tristram Shandy is—the comedy of Modesty- 


the story of a \ 


3 150 years is a measure of the enormous changes that English life was — 


in his life. His comedy has touches of eighteenth-century brutality— 


ause, in fact, fancy and sentiment are refining the © 


Ye sd 
ntimental associations of hings. N 
quite clear in this passage: pa. ' ; 

There is nothing in it ae of coves nage in broad asta : 
_woman has a power, physically speaking, of viewing a man in 
lights than one—but here [inside the house] for her soul, she can 
him in no light without mixing something of her own goods and -chatte 


__ along with him—till by reiterated acts of such combination he ‘gets 


foisted into her inventory. 


We must not be deceived by the double cutedded in that last phrase. Sex, 
as an article of comic writing, is becoming diffused. 


~ Sterne has the traditional view of the comic writers that are 16. a 


kind of war. The poetic view of love is that the beloved arrives ‘ terrible 


as an army with banners’; in Fielding we have seen those mock-heroic _ 

passages—making fun of the writers of Romances—in which the lady — 

Opens up ‘ the artillery of the eyes’ and so on; Sterne, who, of course, 

- owes’ the whole military side of Tristram Shandy to hié childhood 

life in military camps and to his father’s career as a soldier, has 
immensely extended the whole idea to the dimensions of a mock-heroic 

military campaign. It is an idea of genius and one which we have seen 


taken up by a very different writer of psychological comedy: Laclos 


in the Liaisons Dangereuses. - i 


As I have said, Sterne is a storehouse. Bits of him crop up even in 


Surtees, in Joyce. Peacock and Norman Douglas have his absurd con- _ 
versations, not to mention the fanciful disquisitions of Thackeray. Sterne — 
thinks it is comical to be everything; to have a father and a mother. 
To have an uncle. To have a wife. It is funny to have relations and to 
have a house and servants. It is funny to be born. One can see how 
‘much facetious mechanical comedy has poured into English comic writ- 


ing since Sterne made these age momentous discoveries. 


‘Very Ordinar Peo, ie: ; 
y » P 
And they are momentous in Sterne, not because he was, first, but 


because he conceived these things in a mythological sense. His ‘characters 
are not caricatures. They can be called eccentrics, if you like, the tradi- 


tional English semi-lunatic and crank. But if you consider them more 
carefully you see that they are very ordinary people. Millions of fathers 
are sitting about the world at the present moment talking at large from 
a variety of miscellaneous and probably not very accurate information. 


They do not read Seneca and Plotinus, but they do read the papers. — 


Millions of uncles are blamelessly considering some private concern: not 
the siege of Namur perhaps, but the chicken shed. Sterne’s characters 
are really fundamental poetic myths seen comically. — 

We live by our inner life and our illusions. Sterne Pen the 
ordinary view of character by adding the illusions it lives by, the myths 
that keep it going. What in fact we mean if we call Uncle Toby a ‘ great 
comic character ’ 


The End of the Sage 


_ At the ea of his time the sage 4 
Became light like ‘a balloon. 
They thought him mad 
For dancing and saying hurrah 

» With the small voice he had. 
(Queer in a prisoner of that age.) 


* Much wiser and much dafter, 
Now that I quite agree » 
To become dead, 
I achieve a witticism, 
And I see at last’, he said, 
_ ‘Hazy like foothills possible laughter ’. 


Before the young guard’s gun 

Could beat sense back into 

A head so light, 

Fooling his tormentors 

That old man died outright, 
Silencing, falling flat like a pun. 
; JAMES MICHIE 


is that his dream life, the things that make his life 
‘bearable to himself, is made visible to us.—Third Programme | 


“Unlewtl Interfe erence with. Contracts 


: , By D. R. SEABORNE DAVIES ee us ae As 


UST a. century ago, an operatic singer, Miss Jaa Wagner, 
contracted to give her services exclusively for a period to Her 

_ Majesty’s Theatre, London. The manager of a rival theatre 
induced her to break that contract. The interesting question for 
decision in Lumley v. Gye in 1853 was not whether Her Majesty’s 


_ Theatre could successfully sue Miss Wagner herself, but whether it 


had a remedy against the rival manager who had persuaded hér to 
break faith with it. Two features combined to make the case a novel 
one. The problem would have been easier had the rival manager 
disabled Miss Wagner from fulfilling her contract by some legal injury 
done to her; but he had not forcibly abducted her, or hit her on 
the head, or threatened her with any legal harm, or anything like 
that. All he had done was by inducements to persuade her to break 
her contract. The other, and more difficult, matter was this: for 500 


years after the Black Death labour legislation the Courts had recognised 


the legal wrong of inducing or causing a servant not to fulfil his contract 
with his master. But an operatic singer like Miss Wagner could not in 
popular or in legal language be called a servant of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. A servant is under control not only in what he is to do, but how 
he is to do it. Miss Wagner was not in the same legal category as, say, a 
theatre usherette who can be told what she is to do and how she is to 
do it. 


“4 ievtsnioa of an Old Law 


Could the old law now be extended not eerely to protect the master 


and servant relationship but also to prohibit interference with any kind 
_ of contract of employment? Yes, said the court by a majority of three 
_ judges to one: and Her Majesty’s Theatre got its remedy against the 


seductive rival theatre. After that big step forward in 1853, and after 
a series of cases, some of them very notable in our industrial history, the 
courts by today have reached the position that unlawful interference 


with any kind of valid contract, be it a service contract or a contract 
of any other sort, may constitute a legal injury to a party to a broken | 
_ contract who suffers damage thereby. . 


But the path has not been an easy one and we have by no means. 


solved all the problems connected with the subject. It is fairly easy 
_ to establish a general principle like saying that all unlawful interferences 


with the contracts of other people are actionable, but you have still to 


__ define that little word ‘ unlawful’. In what circumstances, and subject 


to what qualifications, does interference with the contracts of others 
become unlawful? There you are up against it. Once you begin to 
think about it the subject bristles with difficulties. The greatest fascina- 


____ -tion of the ‘ Law in Action ’ lies in these topics where the courts have to 
balance conflicting principles and clashing social interests—and this 
subject has its full quota of them. Sanctity of contract is a very funda- — 


_ mental principle: it would be just chaos if we generally began to lose 
respect for our contracts and for the contracts of other people. But in a 


free society, freedom of action is also of some importance, even in 


these days, and there may be some most weighty considerations of 
justice, morals, and public policy which may sometimes justify inter- 


_ ference with the contracts of others. 


It is in these two matters of defining what kind of conduct consti- 


- tutes unlawful interference with the contract of others and of deter- 
mining what constitutes justification for such interference that the 


_ courts have had to tread very warily since 1853. The dissenting judge 
_in Lumley v. Gye was Mr. Justice Coleridge, an able judge and a very 
accomplished scholar. He was too conservative when he sought to deny 


a remedy to Her Majesty’s Theatre when granting a remedy was 
obviously just; but he was not a completely false prophet when he 
predicted the difficulties that must attend the development of the law — 


on the subject. 


You will begin to appreciate some of those difficulties when I recall to 
__- you that after some intervening legislation which has now been repealed 
we are back to the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. That Act exempted — 


trade unions, whether of masters or of men, from liability for tortious 
acts. What is more, and this is very relevant to the et of us talk, 


Cap ag ae ie : 
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as he then was, at the time ofthe General Strike. Recently the Court — 


defendant may still escape liability if he can satisfy the Court that he 
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ferences with contracts if the  nneteoa: Soactier is eae 
tion or furtherance of a trade dispute. On these » 
provisions I can make waa two brief comments. The 


contracts. The sebeuet is that See we are now back on 1 the 
Act, what interpretation to put on some of its leading provisions is. 
still a very debatable matter. It is not everybody by a very long way 
who agrees with the interpretation of the Act given by Sir John Simon, — 


of Appeal in 1952 in Thomson & Co. v. Deakin and others underlined — 
the uncertainty which prevails” about the exact ae the porary 
in the Act. = 

The Court of Appeal in 1952 ‘did not in fact have to settle these: : 
doubts about the 1906 Act. In this case of Thomson v. Deakin the _ 
three judges were unanimous that the defendants’ conduct did not in 
fact constitute the legal injury of unlawful jnterference with contract. — 
Consequently, they did not have to rely on any defence afforded by — 
the 1906 Act. The gist of the case very briefly was that Thomson & Co. 
were involved in a dispute with some of their workmen who called in aid 
their union, which in turn requested the aid of other unions. Thomson 
& Co. alleged that through the intervention of officials of these other 
unions another company which was under contract to supply Thomsons- 
with raw materials were disabled from doing so. Judgement was given 
in favour of the defendants and as a result of the views expressed in the — 
Court of Appeal we may now venture with some confidence: to say 
what are the ingredients which go to constitute this legal wrong ¢ of i inter- 
ference with the contracts of others. 

It seems to me that there are no less than six constituent acme in 
this wrong; and that even when these six points are established the 
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had a sufficient lawful excuse for acting as he did. 

Now these are the six points: First, you must show that the defendant 
did in fact indulge in the conduct of interference with your contract. 
Second, you must show he knew of the contract with which you say 
he has interfered. Third, he must be shown to have acted with intent to 
cause the harm. Fourth, his mode of interference with your contract 
must have been by conduct which the law deems to be unlawful. Fifth, 7 
the relationship of cause and effect between the defendant’s conduct 
and the non-fulfilment of your contract must be clearly established. 
And, lastly, you must prove that as a result of this interference with _ 
your contract you have suffered damage. And then after you have shown 


all that, the defendant may still exculpate himself by satisfying the — 


court that he had some sufficient legal jutiicatian for his conduct. © * 
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Other People’ s Bottles” cae 
I cannot deal with all these points, but Sane the following notable 
features. You are not liable for interfering with other people’s contracts — 
unwittingly or unintentionally. You must know of the contract which — 
you have disturbed. But it is clear that, generally speaking, you need 
not go out of your way to enquire whether your conduct. is likely to _ 
disturb somebody else’s contract. A soda-fountain proprietor filled 
bottles brought to his shop by his customers who cok chen eee = 
home consumption of the drinks. The House of Lords in 1931 held that — a 
the shopkeeper was not bound to ascertain whether the customers had _ 
the right so to use those bottles, or whether they were unlawfully using 


somebody else’s 's bottles. ene ay aad “ os ae Ne 
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Dele raseae bio meses kave been to 

Corporation to buy his land at his own price. 

kind of conduct interfering with other people’s contracts is in 

Place unlawful? First of all, two or more people must not combine 

together with the predominant object .of harming others and not 

their own interests. Do not ask me why if two people do 

_ something it is unlawful whereas it would be quite lawful if one person 

_ did it alone. There is no completely satisfactory answer to that one; it 

is based on the general idea that two can do more harm than one, 

ao obviously that is not always true. Again, singly or in combina- 

_ tion, you must not exercise your legal rights by causing or persuading 

~ others to commit illegalities. Consequently, for example, if you persuade 

_ Brown to break his contract with Green, you will be liable to Green. 

Or if you persuade Brown’s servants to break their contracts with 

town so that Brown cannot fulfil his contract with Green, again you 

___will be liable to Green. But you will not be liable if all you do is 

a to persuade Brown lawfully to terminate his contract with Green, or 

_ if all you do is to persuade Brown’s servants lawfully to end their 

ef contracts with Brown. In that case you have done nothing illegal, nor 
have you induced others to do anything illegal. 

- I mentioned earlier that the plaintiff must establish cause and effect 

____ between what the defendant did and the interference with the plaintiff’s 

_ contract. If I cause your lorry driver to break his contract with you, 

you may sue me for that; but suppose that following that you fail to 

perform your contract to carry goods to Smith. Can Smith sue me for 

your failure? It depends on the facts. If you failed to take reasonably 

practicable steps to another driver or alternative means of 

_ transport of the goods to Smith, the non-delivery to him is really due 

to your later failure and not to my earlier inducement of your driver 

to leave you. And in Thomson v. Deakin the Court of Appeal stressed 

another feature of this cause and effect topic. If I persuade Smith to 

do something which Smith can do either legally or illegally, it must 

not be presumed against me, in the absence of proof that I did so, 

that I persuaded him to behave illegally. If I exhort Smith to stop 

__ supplies to Green that does not of necessity mean that I have induced 

» — him to stop those supplies illegally. 

Here is another nice little point. Is advice to break a contract equiva- 
lent to persuasion to break it? Some argue that persuasion means more 
than advice, and requires some extra element of pressure or inducement. 
Myself, I cannot agree that you can draw any such general line. All 
advice, properly so called, is Mratendéd to have persuasive effect. If a 
doctor advises Smith on health grounds not to fulfil his contract with 
Green to work in a tropical climate, if Green sues the doctor, there are 
in fact two quite distinct questions. First, was it the doctor’s advice 
that really did persuade Smith to break his contract; and second, if that 
is so, was the doctor legally justified in giving the advice? Whether 
advice is persuasion is a question of fact in each case—and it must not 
be confused, as sometimes has happened, with the question of legal 
justification. 


What Constitutes Legal Justification? 
____ Lastly, what of the defences which are open to the defendant who 
has interfered with the contract of others? What, in fact, constitutes 
_ legal justification? It is here that the courts have had to step most 
e warily lest they be landed into positions of dilemma between differing 
* concepts of morals, politics, economics and public policy. Some of the 
___ great industrial cases of fifty and more years ago raised acute contro- 
% biae, versies—and that has not yet been forgotten in the courts. When you 
begin to balance the sanctity of contracts against other matters of social 
en or political interest which may justify interference with contracts, you 
> bound to enter on the most debatable ground. Here it is instructive 
-f compare English and American law. Both systems have admitted 
there can be justifications for interferences with contracts, but the 
ited States courts have been able to go further in defining classes of 
ications than we have. One major reason for that is that in the 
-are much more of one mind about what does or does not 
ic welfare. They are not such a mixed economy as 
; can often take definite attitudes on matters 
1 E judges would have to show extreme caution. 
le ¢ English courts was exemplified in 
Deakin in the judgement of the Master of the Rolls. 
: ears: the POT _oafesnagr abo 
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strong, harsh—nay, even tyrannical—thing if the great forces which 
the trade unions have at their command can be mobilised to intervene 
SO as to starve or destroy the business of any firm or company which 
may have taken any step of which the. trade union movement dis- 
approves. These are matters of social conduct with which we are not 
concerned. The question with which we are concerned is whether there 
has been shown to be here such an unlawful act on the part of the 
defendants as entitles the plaintiff to relief. 

In Thomson vy. Deakin it was possible to take that attitude of 
indifference to considerations of good ethics and social conduct because 
the defendant had not been proved to have committed the legal wrong 
and consequently they were not called upon to establish any defence of 
legal justification for their conduct. But it is respectfully submitted 
that once the law admits that there can be lawful justification for 
interference with contracts you cannot permanently avoid defining what 
does constitute such justification—and furthermore that the propriety 
on ethical and social grounds of what the parties have done must weigh 
heavily in the decision. In 1924 in Brimelow v. Casson just such an 
issue arose when the defendants admitted they had induced breaches of 
contract, but pleaded that their object was to improve the status of 
chorus-jobs and to stop the moral and social evils of the poor wages 
paid to them. The court found that this constituted a lawful justifica- 
tion. Not everyone has agreed with the decision. Do you agree that the 
advancement of the morals of chorus girls is a lawful justification for 
inducing a breach of contract? If so, what other justifications can you 
think of >—Third Programme 


The Future of Germany 
(continued from page 904) 


in which reputable—and less reputable—German historians lay claim 
to the former eastern territories as part of the ‘ western world’. The 
only conclusion to be drawn is that reconciliation with the west, the 
acceptance of the western tradition and the western inheritance, is 
meant to pave the way for a free hand in the east. 

An examination of recent trends in German post-war history thus 
reveals all the ambiguities and cross-currents of German post-war 
policy, which is already setting Europe on tenterhooks. The present 
German adhesion to the west seems to me as factitious as the former 
German rejection of western values. It is the reaction of a bourgeois 
intelligentsia, anxious, in a world of ‘ mass-democracy ’, for its inherited 
standards; and it is characteristic not only of the present book, but of 
post-war German historiography as a whole, that it represents only a 
middle-class outlook, and that the views of the German working-classes 
remain unexpressed. History in any society reflects the prevailing social 
forces; and we shall do well to remember that in 1945, as in 1918, there 
was no shift in social forces in western Germany, only a political change 
imposed from above and outside, which left big business and its 
adherents firmly entrenched in power. This fact is reflected both in 
German history and in German policy. The ambiguities which run 
through Germany’s past are still there in Germany’s present, par- 
ticularly the ambiguity in her relations with Europe. 

It is true, as Constantin Frantz, the stalwart critic of Bismarck’s 
Germany, never ceased to insist, that Germany, “ because of her natural 
position’, is least able of all countries ‘to cut herself off politically 
and spiritually as a national state’. Reintegration with Europe is as 


‘sound an objective as it is necessary. The more serious question is the 


purpose and the form which that reintegration are to take. The strident 
claim today that Germany belongs to the west, ignores the fact that 
Germany is also a part of central Europe in contact with the east. It 
stands between east and west, open to both; and the practical question 
of European politics is whether it will use its central position as a link 
between the two, or to stir up discord. 

Here, perhaps, the last word was spoken by the German historian 
Gervinus, when he criticised Bismarck’s work in 1871. ‘The German 
Confederation’, he then said, ‘was created for the very purpose of 
forming in the centre of Europe a neutral state which, by its federal 
organisation, would guarantee peace’. But, since Bismarck’s time, 

“two-thirds of Germany has been transformed into a warrior state, 
ever ready for aggression’. Today, more than eighty years later, these - 
words of Gervinus are worth pondering; for they are more than a 


. historical judgement—rather they are a challenge to Germany and to us. 


—Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 
May 19-25 


Wednesday, May 19 


Private talks on Indo-China continue at 
Geneva. President Eisenhower makes 
statement at press conference about pro- 
posed south-east Asian security pact 


Mutual defence assistance agreement signed 
between the United States and Pakistan 


Minister of Labour tells Commons about 
unofficial strikes of railway footplate men 
in Western Region 


Thursday, May 20 


Prime Minister informs Commons _ that 
Britain was told about recent talks on 
Indo-China between. France and-~ the 
United States after they had taken place 


Mr. de Valera admits that his party has 
suffered defeat in the General Election in 
Eire 


Friday, May 21 


Geneva Conference holds another private 
meeting on Indo-China 


Official celebrations of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Entente Cordiale take place 
in Paris 


Saturday, May 22 


Mr. Eden’ returns to London after dis- 

* cussions with the French Prime Minister 
in Paris 

Proposals are put forward by the ‘Chinese 
Foreign Minister and by the Foreign 
Minister of the Republic of Korea for 
elections throughout Korea 


Heayy fighting begins in the Red River 
Delta in Indo-China 


Sunday, May 23 


Mr. Eden consults the Prime Minister at 


Chequers 


French Chief-of-Staff returns to Paris after 


a visit to Indo-China 


Two more depots in Western Region decide 
to join in unofficial railway strike 


Monday, May 24 


Commons vote in favour of raising M.P.s’ 
salaries from £1,000 to £1,500 a year 


Lord Montgomery speaks in Paris about 
question of Nato reserves 


Mr. Eden presides over private, session of 
Geneva Conference 


Tuesday, May 25 


Chairman of Executive of Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
condemns unofficial railway strike 


Mr. Molotov presides over another meeting 
of Geneva Conference on Indo-China 


Mr. Herbert Morrison urges in Assembly 
of Council of Europe that France ratify 
E.D.C., treaty 


dislocation caused on the Western Region of British Railways by an ures strike . 


Wounded French soldiers ; 
ferred from ‘a ‘helicopter to 
May 25 that it was expecte 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh arriving at the Mansion House on May 19 
to attend. the traditional luncheon which is given by the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of the City of London to welcome the return of the Sovereign from overseas 


The scene in Wembley Stad 
evangelist, held the final m¢ 


Mail bags accumulated at Paddington Sisiicas eS: last week owing -to the- 


¥ 


teeta ¥ 5 ofefootplate men eaeare 


Right: an “intedtleit in the interoational “Sieeigsion Football match in Budapest 
last Sunday when the English team was routed by the Hungarians, seven goals to one ~ 
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ured fortress of Dien Bien Phu, Indo-China, being trans- 
raft at Luang Prabang last week, [It was announced on . >. 3 

wounded would have been flown out of Dien Bien Phu A general view of ithe Naval War Memorial on Plymouth Hoe, an extension of which was unveiled 
e end of this week by Princess Margaret on May 20 


The bicentenary of. the death of the architect John Wood the 

Elder is being commemorated at the Bath Assembly. The photo- 

graph shows the north side of Queen’s Square, one of Wood’s finest 
works, where a itablet to him was unyeiled on May 22 


jay,as Mr. Billy’Graham, the American 
eater London Crusade. About 120,000 
tended 


An Edwardian wax dolls’ ‘ Wedding Reception’ 

in the National Toy Museum recently opened 

at Leighton House Art Gallery, Holland Park 
Road, London, W. t 


Right, the Royal“Windsor Horse Show: Mr. 
Sanders. Watney and his.team_who won first 
prize in the section for road coaches on Saturday 


“\ EN years ago in Norway we were just coming out of the big 


fight with the nazis, and were in the happy situation that 
Church and people were one. But it looks like being more 
akin to what Churchill describes in Triumph and Tragedy, for 
we have now suddenly engaged in a fresh fight on questions concerning 
the relation of Church, State, and people—questions which are in 
principle the same as those which arose in the time of the occupation. 


- At that time the Quisling regime demanded full control over Church 


By Bishop EIVIND BERGGRAV 


life, and tried to dictate to us not only what we should say fpOm the 


pulpit but even what we should think, 

It was at the beginning of this year, 1954, that a fresh fight bake 
out in Norway concerning the authority of State and of Church in 
what we call the ‘ inner affairs’ of the Church. Briefly, this means what 
you in England might call ‘ prayer-book matters’, I hesitate to speak 
on this conflict because I cannot guarantee that I shall be 100 per cent. 
impartial. In fact I have taken part in the fighting in the front line, 
and I cannot disguise where my sympathies lie. But I will do my best 
-and be as objective as I can. Ie 
Differences from Church of England 

First of all, I had better explain some of the differences between the 
church establishments in England and in Norway. Let me mention 
three major differences between the two Churches. First, in Norway, 


_ the young State which was constituted in 1814, took over the adminis- 


tration of the funds from the church property sold during the previous 
‘regime, and thus guaranteed the salaries of ‘the clergy and other 
church expenses. So in the Church of Norway, unlike the Church of 
England, we get our salaries from the State. This, of course, is all very 
well, but it has one outstanding drawback. As you say, ‘He who pays 
the piper, calls the tune’. It is part of this arrangement that all the 


_ clergy in Norway are appointed by the King and are regarded as 


officials of the State. In these respects the Church of England i is freer, 
and perhaps poorer, than we are. 

Secondly, however, it is unthinkable in Norway that the King should 
nominate the bishops. Our bishops are elected by the clergy and the 


parish councils of the diocese, and are then appointed by the King. I 


can only say that we are highly surprised at the English procedure in 
this matter of the appointment of bishops. 
Thirdly, it is certain that what happened to the prayer-book here. in 


_ 1927 and 1928, when the English parliament rejected the Church’s 


_ Bishop was accused of having spoken against the Au 


proposal for prayer-book revision, could never happen in Norway. Under © 


our constitution the parliament has no right at all to take any decision 


in matters of this sort. Our parliament is considered to be an undenomi- 
national body without any confessional character, even if ninety-five 


per cent. of the members of parliament are in fact members of the 
National Lutheran Church. It is the privilege of the Crown in Norway 
to handle the affairs of the Church: in practice this means members 
of the Government in council with the King. 

It has always been considered that there was a sort of gentleman’s 
“agreement that the Government (nominally the King) would not take 


-- amy action in matters of creeds and confessions or Church order, 
without having consulted the Church (that is, the bishops, and in 


matters of doctrine, the theological faculties also). There is nothing 


directly stated in the constitution or in any particular laws concerning 


‘this point; but in the past the Government has several times officially 
declared that the representatives of the Church always have the right 
to be consulted. But mark this point well: our Church has in no case 


a right of veto. According to the constitution we may propose and, 


advise but the decision is always left to the King. The Church is not 


very keen on having this altered because, hitherto, it has worked out — 
very well in practice. (I think perhaps that we have justified this 
arrangement on rather similar grounds to those on which many English 


ce : bishops. The procedure is wrong: but the results are good.) 
_. _ But now, last January, the Norwegian Government i a report 


4. ; os on the legal peters of Church and Suen whi 


it had asked ie 


~ compelled to revolt during the war, and to break | 
churchmen have justified your arrangements for the appoinimnent of " e 


juridical advice on Sentiindnnal laws to prepare. 
adviser is Professor Castberg, who has just been 
Oslo University. His report was most alarming. Let us 
our Government decided to ask for this report. From the> Church’s 
point of view the occasion was most extraordinary. Professor Hallesb by, 
the leader of the Pietistic Movement which is so strong in Norway, in in 

a broadcast from a home mission hall (not from a church) included. | 
some very drastic statements to the effect that those who were ‘not 
converted would go straight down to hell. This broadcast aroused a 
big hullabaloo in all-the daily newspapers, and many indignant protests 
were expressed. Then our youngest bishop, named Schjelderup 
Hamar, published in the Oslo newspapers his opinion that viewpoints. 
like Hallesby’s were not in accordance with a religion based on the 
revelation of a God of Love. The conception of a God who is Love, 
the bishop said, is incompatible with a doctrine of eternal punishment 
without any pedagogical aim or sense. 

Now storms of thunder and lightning came over the horizon, The 

a confession, 
one of the most important doctrinal confessions of the Lutheran Church, 
in which eternal punishment, ‘for ever and ever’ as it says, is one of 
the articles of faith. The controversy became so hot that the Bishop 
of Hamar took a step unprecedented in our history: he asked the King 
whether in making this statement he had put himself outside the con- 
fessional basis of the Church. If it was decided that this was the case, 
he said he would take the consequences. The Government, in this quite 
unprecedented situation, took the only possible step: it asked ae 
opinion of the eight other bishops and of the two theological faculties. — 
None of the replies expressed the view that the bishop should be 
expelled from the Church, but two of the replies expressed very par- q 
ticularly grave concern about what had happened. 

It was at this point that the Government decided to ask Professor — 
Castberg for his opinion concerning the constitutional aspects of such — 
a case. The Professor’s answer gave all Norway a shock. The learned — 
jurist said that the constitution contained no regulations whatsoever 7 
according to which the King was in duty bound to ask the counsel of 
the Church in matters of this kind. The King, that is.the Government, — 

is, he said, sovereign in all internal church affairs. The members of — 
the Government may alter the prayer-book according to their individual — ; 
convictions; they may eliminate anything concerning eternal ‘punish- 
ment from the official textbooks used for religious teaching in the — 
schools; they may even, if they find it appropriate, eliminate from the — 
clergy’s ordination oath the promise to preach and teach according to ; 
the confessional basis of the Church. According to Professor Castherg’s | 
report the only limitation which the Government has to observe is to 
take care that its actions are kept within the framework of what ‘is. 4 
called the ‘ Evangelical-Lutheran religion’, for these very words ate 
included in the constitution. But in case of. doubt, the members of the 
Government can decide according to their considered judgements what 
is in accordance or not with the ~ ean ete religi ion’. < 
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Professor Castherg’ s Report 

Professor Castberg went on to express eats opinion ieee it is 
duty of the Government to keep an eye upon the evolution ‘of modern : 
thinking and to be careful not to repress the freedom of 
thought, even if it should seem to transgress older formulations of th 
Faith. The Government may, if they like, ask advice from someone in 
the Church, but they are not obliged to do so advice 
if given, ‘Those were the main points of Profe 

Here I come to the point where I cannot apices n the 
report was published, I said in public that ‘the Professor's cc conclusions — 
were alarmingly akin to those of Quislin which we were 
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_ Government found it convenient to publish a declaration that relations 
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while, the royal decision on the case of the Bishop of Hamar 
; . The decision was no surprise: the King declared that 
Bishop had not put himself outside the confessional basis of the 
urch. This decision was not too gladly accepted by many leading 
_ laymen, but no serious opposition to it has been expressed so far. 
_ Like England, Norway is not inclined to take drastic steps against 
| individual freedom. Perhaps I may recall the case of the late Bishop 
_ of Birmingham. Our concern in this matter was both to preserve a 
| reasonable degree of individual freedom and also to confirm the 


~_ But this decision of the King did not settle the Castberg case. The 

whole conflict aroused a degree of public interest which astonished the 
ernment and the leaders of the Church. For example, the 
orwegian broadcasting organisation twice broadcast a full-length 
_ public disputation lasting one-and-a-half hours which I had’ with 
_ Professor Castberg. The debate occupied many columns in the news- 
Ft and the question was furiously discussed in every village in the 
_ country. Eventually the air became so thick with protests that the 
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of Church and State would continue to be handled exactly as before. 
But there still remains unsettled the question of the Professor’s 
opinion concerning the constitutional ties between Church and State. 
This doctrine may in the future stimulate the appetite of certain 
Tadical movements and individuals who wish to provoke the Church 
with the ultimate aim of getting a separation between Church and 
State, or, as they might say, of getting rid of the Church. Nobody 
knows what may be in store in the future. I think I may’ say that 
public opinion in general is in favour of the Church in this case. The 


man in the street was shocked when he heard how the Church might 


be treated by the State. I think it may prove true once again that 
when the Church and the man in the street are going along in harmony 
with one another, this is a better defence for the independence of the 
Church than any legal protection could be. But this demands from the 
Church a closer contact with public opinion. There is no safety, no 
unshakeable guarantee for the Church. But then security and Church 
are not in fact compatible. The Church ought not to look for security 
in this world. When it is truly the Church, it has to live dangerously. 


—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


* ‘THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


‘Malaya: Communist or Free?’ 
-- Sir—If Mr. Woodrow Wyatt had known a 
_ little more about Malaya and her people he 
- would have entertained a different view on 
- Dr. Purcell’s Malaya: Communist or Free? 
_ (THe LisTENER, May 20). Since Dr. Purcell 
_ *. . . appreciates the difficulties of self-govern- 
- ment in a country where there is more than one 
- nationality and keen jealousy between the two 
strongest communities . . .’, it is difficult to 
appreciate the conclusion that, ‘the actual 
establishment of self-government would do 
3 much to heal divisions’. What must antedate 
a self-governing Malaya is the creation of a 
_ Malayan nation composed of the various ele- 
ments. To this end General Templer has spared 
no effort and his untiring devotion -has been a 
source of inspiration to the people in all walks 
of Malayan life. 
_ When suggesting the idea of ‘maybe borrow- 
ing from the Swiss model’ constitution, Mr. 
- Woodrow. Wyatt is certainly aware of the fact 
_. that the background of the present Swiss con- 
stitution relates back as far as the fourteenth 
century when a number of permanent alliances 
were concluded among the Forest cantons and 
some of the City cantons. These collective 
security alliances were between cantons each 
containing one single community. The Malayan 
situation is not comparable to that of Switzer- 
_ land. The two communities are more or less 
scattered all over the country, and the alliance 
between two major politico-communal 
_ parties has an entirely different basis. It is, how- 
Pili nist envisaged that Malaya should ,.endure 
several centuries before attaining her independ- 
ence. But the process of telescoping time also 
juires time. Given the sort of encouragement, 
General and Lady Templer have in- 
ntly been giving, unlike the book under 
iew which is wholly negative and void of con- 


communal loyalty which will be the 
: a eependent Malaya of not too distant 
Woodrow Wyatt perhaps does not fully 
that “sper remain 


to protect her from three and a half years of 
Japanese occupation is still fresh in her memory. 
Should Malaya decide to remain in the 
Commonwealth on attaining independence it will 
purely be because of sentimental ties linked by 
political and administrative traditions which she 
is anxiously learning and busily adapting today. 

Although a great deal has yet to be done in 
the field of economic development and _ social 
services, it is worth mentioning that the military 
approach is not the dominant policy of the 
government. Their Highnesses the Rulers with 
General Templer and his Deputy are always 
sensitive to the challenge of local problems. 

If Mr. Woodrow Wyatt sincerely believes in 
Dr. Purcell’s contention that, ‘in fighting com- 
munism in Malaya we have become far too 
authoritarian and have almost slipped_into im- 
posing a totalitarian regime too little different 
from the communist rule we are trying to pre- 


vent’, he will be surprised to learn that copies of © 


Malaya: Communist or Free? are being displayed 
and sold openly in bookshops all over Malaya. 
Yours, etc., 
London, W.2 GHAZALI SHAFIE 


Free Speech and American Liberty 

Sir—The exaggerations in Miss Eleanor 
Stewart-Thompson’s letter (THE LISTENER, 
May 20) will do nothing to serve the cause 
of free intellectual’ intercourse which, pre- 
sumably, the writer has espoused. Free ex- 
pression, she asserts, is ‘ practically silenced’ in 
the United States. I suggest the statement is 
manifestly absurd and mischievous. Has Ed 
Murrow been silenced in his admirable, and 
balanced, indictments of Senator McCarthy? 
Are The New York Times, Herald-Tribune, New 
Yorker, Saturday Review—one could list a 
score of excellent newspapers and periodicals— 
afraid to express a free American point of view? 
Of course there is a crisis of opinion in America 
at present. Of course Americans are shocked 
and apprehensive on the question of espionage. 
And, of course, demagogues are exploiting the 
situation. But to imply that American opinion 
is now in a position comparable to the con- 
ditions that existed in nazi Germany and exist 
now in Soviet Russia is nonsense. 

Perhaps, may one add, if we were as indig- 
nant about the very real persecutions that are 
part of Soviet policy we would not be so ready 


\ 
™ 


to magnify into malicious fantasy the com- 
paratively venial follies of our friends. 


Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.19 W. J. Icoz 


Christian Duties in the New Community 


Sir,—Although greatly indebted to the Rev. 
E. Benson Perkins for his explanatory com- 
ments (THE LISTENER, May 6) I venture to ask 
him the following questions out of very deep 
concern for the future influence of the churches 
among thoughtful people who at present are 
outside their fellowship. 

While, of course, many social reforms and 
much enlightened thought have been inspired by 
“Christian thinking’, could it be asserted 
accurately that, for example, the following were 
“anticipated ’? : 

(a) The revolutionary impact of the evolutionary 

thesis on traditional cosmology. 

(6) The abolition of slavery and feminine sub- 
jugation after centuries of Christian en- 
dorsement. 

(c) The widespread adoption of contraception 
despite original Christian condemnation. 

(d) The initiation of trade union’sm, when even 
the Methodist Tolpuddle Martyrs received no 
denominational support. 

Certainly all. honour is due to individual 
Christian pioneers, but surely their advanced 
moral witness did not depend on their ‘con- 
sciously or unconsciously adopting some under- 
standing’ of the Person of Christ but rather on 
their finer moral sensitivity. For instance, belief 
in the Virgin Birth of Jesus may be a doctrinal 
requirement but insistence on this appears to 
have beén irrelevant to a rich appreciation of 
His spirit. (Incidentally I wonder how such a 
doctrine can be unconsciously adopted! ) 

The churches earnestly desire to meet the 
spiritual needs of our generation, but I submit 
this may today be more effective by nourishing 
the essential Christian ethic and impulse instead 
of preserving theological tests that in fact do 
not necessarily establish His spiritual and moral 
validity. 

My intention was to emphasise this regenera- 
tive power and I am grateful that the Rev. E. 
Benson Perkins also appeared very largely to 
agree with that emphasis. 

Yours, etc., 
House of Commons REGINALD SORENSEN 
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Development of Soviet Law 

— Sir—In- ae and August, 1933, Mr. 
' Sherwood Eddy took a‘ party of nineteen non- 
| communist Americans through alleged famine 
area: xe the ‘U.S.S.R. and reported (with a 
of detail) that there was no famine, 
there had been ‘much suffering’ the 
previous winter in parts of Ukraine and North 


iP 
tho oh 


19 33, and Webbs’ Soviet Communist, I, 259). 


_ The same summer Mrs. Joan Beauchamp, J.P., 


‘who described with many particulars her 
journey over hundreds of miles in Ukraine, 
appealed in vain for someone to “localise this 
strange and elusive famine for us’ (Man- 
‘chester Guardian, September 7, 1933), In June 
and July the same year, when stocks were 
+ their lowest just before the harvest, Sir 


India, much experienced in famine administra- 
tion, speaking Russian, and a frequent visitor to 
Russia before and after 1917—travelled through 
_ Ukraine and North Caucasus, and found that 
“the scarcity of that time was in no way com- 
parable to the great famines’: he called the story 
of millions of deaths from starvation ‘a legend’ 


© the Webbs, : loc. cit.). It is no use Mr. Jasny 


airily waving aside This (and much other) direct» 


evidence. 

He prefers the indirect and remote. For 
example, he compares collective farm market 
prices in March, 1933, at one particular centre, 
with ration prices and (more to the point) with 

_ free prices in Moscow in 1928. But he omits to 
inform your readers that there had been a severe 
_ drought in 1931 in all the main grain areas, and 
_ torrential rainfalls .at harvest time in 1932, 
~ reducing the grain crop each time to well below 
_ the level of 1928—when rapid industrialisation 
_ had not yet begun, when there was as yet no 
rationing, and when consequently prices were in 
- any case not comparable. He also refers to Dr. 
Lorimer’s table of hypothetical Soviet population 
E figures, without mentioning the numerous reser- 
vations which that author prudently makes on 
pp. 133-7 of his work—including the one that 
his table is ‘highly arbitrary’. In fact, Dr. 
2 Lorimer provides no material whatsoever for the 
assertion that ‘literally millions’ died in a 
_ ‘ghastly famine in Russia in 1932-33’. 
Yours, etc., 
ANDREW ROTHSTEIN 
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The Anatomy of the English Countryside 

Sir,—Dr. Hoskins’ account (THE. LISTENER, 
May 13) of the origin of sunken lanes as 
_ double-ditch boundaries may be true of those in 
- Devon, but I doubt whether his ‘splendid 
x gesmnles in Ary are of the same type and 
origin. They are not topped by ‘banks several 


Ta toe. oe 


bss either side’ composed of soil from 
3 their steep sides descend directly 


_ found on steep slopes in the sandstone hills, 
_ where- there are also plenty of unpaved foot- 
; that show obvious signs of erosion and 
the sunken lanes sank. The treading 
beasts loosens the sand and heavy 
of rain carry it downhill.. These 
become heavy under foot, 
ally when autumn leaves drift into them 
rot, but they never impassable 

s pe mud like clayland tracks in winter. 
y the old lanes were wide because, 
points out, each traveller 
: cine that had not recently 
the well-d. sand- 


Caucasus (Manchester Guardian, September 8, 


Maynard—forty ears a British official in » 


(The Russian Peasant, 1942, pp. 147, 294-8: and — 
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tinued and the lanes went on sinking, until they 
Were’ macadamised. Such, at least, appears to 
me to be the obvious explanation. 

-Has Dr. -Hoskins. any historical evidence 
that would support his double-ditch theory in 
Surrey?—Yours, etc., 

Crawley ' [PATRICK THORNHILL 


Miss Moherly’s Apparitions 


Sir,—I have received an astonishing number 
of letters expressing interest in my broadcast 
talk, ‘Miss Moberly’s Apparitions’, published 
in THE LISTENER of May 20, far more than 
any other talk of mine has brought forth; and 
this I put down to the widespread appeal the 
subject still has. As a great many of my corre- 
spondents seem to assume that Miss Moberly 
would have been sympathetic to ‘spiritualism ’, 
a story given me by one of her intimate friends 
and pupils, who was one of the first to hear the 
Versailles story from Miss Moberly’s lips, may 
be of interest to your readers: 

Do you know how much Miss Moberly disliked 
spiritualism? [she writes ] On one occasion a 
kind friend who dabbled in it told Miss Moberly 
that her father the Bishop was anxious to speak 
to her through a medium. ‘What did you say?’ 
said I. ‘I said’, replied Miss Moberly fiercely, 
‘that I did not believe it. But- that if he did he 
ought to ‘be ashamed of himself! ’ 

Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 LuciLLE IREMONGER 

Sir,—All the world loves a mystery story. And 
perhaps it is as ungracious as it is thankless to 
question the credentials of one as good as An 
Adventure. Yet Mrs. Iremonger really should 
not have written this about ‘Miss Moberly’s 
Apparitions’: presenting to the innocent the 
false antithesis between ‘an elaborate hoax by a 
couple of queer old spinsters’ and ‘a glimpse 
of the mysterious boundaries between time and 
space, between past, present, and future’; and 
ignoring entirely the careful study given to the 
evidence by members of the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

The antithesis is quite false because it over- 
looks the third possibility that imagination was 
working on memory to produce distortions: 
without any question of conscious and del:berate 
fraud. While study of the evidence strongly 
suggests that it is here that the secret of the 
mystery lies. For instance, there are two pairs 
of accounts by each of the ladies concerned. 
Comparison of these will show many significant 
differences between the earlier and the later pair: 
and in every case it is the later version which is 
more difficult to fit into the actual scene of 1901 
than the earlier. It is on the authority of this 
later pair that the case has usually been judged: 
since the earlier pair were reproduced only in 
the second and not in the first, third, and fourth 
editions of the book. (It is only in Miss Jour- 
dain’s later account that we read that the man 
identified as Mrs. Iremonger’s ancestors’ saviour, 
the Comte de Vaudreuil, was ‘ pock-marked’: 
so she, too, is is presumably relying on these later 
documents), Furthermore, even the earlier of the 
earlier pair was not written till 106 days after 
the experiences occurred. 

Anyone who wants to see how the evidence 
begins to dissolve under criticism can refer to 

. H. Salter’s recent survey of it (S.P.R. 
Fournal No. 656); summarised in my A New 
Approach to Psychical Research (Watts, 1953 
App. I)—Yours, etc., 

University of Aberdeen ANTONY FLEW 

Sir.—Is Mrs. Lucille Iremonger quite certain 
that Miss Moberly (of the adventure in Versailles) 
Was an illegitimate descendant of Peter the 
Great? Admitedly it is difficult to prove that 
anyone born in St. Petersburg at that period 


_ was not an illegitimate child of Peter the Great, 


2g: 


but there must have been other fathers; and, if 
the ‘ daughter of an English shipmaster ’, whom 
Peter the Great took back from Deptford as his 
mistress is the same as the Mary Davenport, wife 
of Richard Cozens the Tsar’s shipbuilder and 
mother of Alexander Cozens the landscape 
painter, the evidence shows that she can hardly 
have been more than two years old when Peter 
was carousing in Deptford. See Paul Oppé’s- 
book on Alexander Cozens.—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.3 STEPHEN BONE 


Sir,—Mrs. Iremonger’s story. of Miss 
Moberly’s apparitions arouses very vivid recol- 
lections. As another undergraduate of St. Hugh’s 
College, I did what were, I think, the first his- 
torical researches on some details of the ‘ adven- 
ture’, consulting, at the request of Miss Moberly 
and Miss Jourdain, a great deal of material in 
the Bodleian. 

I especially remember finding the dress points 
of interest, as anyone attempting to concoct a 
ghost story’ of the Louis XVI period would 
surely have put her actors into hoops and 
powder, and the people encountered by the two 
ladies were all most simply dressed. I did not 
then know (and neither did Miss Moberly and 
Miss Jourdain) that—apart from the game of 
‘dressing up as milkmaids ’—it was a strict con- 
vention at the Trianon that hoops should be 
abandoned by the women, swords by the men, 
and hair-powder by both. I also found a number 
of old French prints of Versailles and the gar- 
dens, in which the appearance of the trees, 
formally clipped and trellised even to a consider- 
able height, seemed’ to me remarkably to illus- 
trate Miss Moberly’s phrase, ‘like a wood 
worked in tapestry ’. I found, too, some portraits 
of Marie Antoinette (including, I think, a repro- 
duction of that by Wertmiiller) which tallied 
closely in dress and feature with the seated lady 
seen by Miss Moberly. And I remember 
theorising. a little wildly about the story, and 
wondering whether the gentleman who came 
from behind the rock and who was so anxious 
to divert the ladies from their course could have 
done so because on the left of the path there 
was being played the rather dangerous game of 
Escampativos (originated, I think, by the Comte 
de Vaudreuil) which consisted of a burlesque 
marriage ceremony, by which various couples 
were temporarily united and then despatched, 
with the words, “Escampativos’, to reassemble 
at the same place a few hours later and recount 
their adventures. 

This was perhaps frivolous. But I did also 
discover much data as to the last stage play per- 
formed at the Trianon—Le Mariage de Figaro 
in August, 1785—and also the connection of an 
August date with the Diamond Necklace affair, 
as it was then that the jeweller, Boehmer, made 
his final demand for payment, on which the 
whole scandal followed. These events with many 
others were used by Miss Moberly and Miss 
Jourdain to support their original theory that on 
August 10, 1901 (the date of the experience) they 
had, like sensitive plates, ‘ picked up’ some of 
the anguished memories of Marie Antoinette on 
another August 10 (August 10, 1792, when the 
Queen and her family sat for thirteen hours or 
more in the reporters’ room of the National 
Assembly, while the loyal Swiss at the Tuileries 
were massacred and the monarchy was definitely 
overthrown) and reproduced them. Miss Jour- 
dain’s extensive later researches in the Archives 
Nationales at Paris and elsewhere provided extra- 
ordinary corroborative detail for this explanation. 

Is not, however, the modern explanation (if the 
word is allowable) of the story the one Mrs. 
Iremonger finally suggests, that the human mind 
can get outside the groove in which it runs, and 
that the whole experience is of value as possible 
further data to help to the solution of the whole 
question of the nature of time? I think I am 
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F 3 0 th Anniversary of the Postage Stamp 
- Sir,—Mr. Michael Harrison, in his broadcast, 
‘The 300th Anniversary of the Postage Stamp’ 

(THE LISTENER, May 20), was wrong in giving 
‘May 6, 1840, as the date when uniform penny 
-- post was first introduced under Rowland Hill’s 
reform. The correct date is January 10, 1840. 
From then until May 6 penny-post letters 
_ passed without adhesive stamps, but they carried 
the impressed penny-post paid stamp of the 
- Post Office. Such impressed stamps were first 
introduced by Charles II’s Master of the Posts, 
Beet Bishop, in 1661. William Dockwra intro- 
- duced the first penny-post paid stamp for his 
_local London delivery service in 1681. De 
fh Velayer’s Paris delivery was a failure and cannot 
_ rank in importance with the successful enter- 
_ prises of Bishop, Dockwra, and Rowland Hill. 
_ The 1940 Penny Post Centenary volume of the 
_ Postal History Society contains all the relevant 
_ information.—Yours, etc., 

Wye S. GRAVESON 


Editor, Penny Post Centenary 


The Future of the English Novel 


_ Sir,—One of the remarkable aspects of con- 
_ temporary literary criticism is that more and 
more reviewers, on diagnosing What is Wrong 
with the English Novel, are looking for a new 
genius. He would appear to be a kind of Moses 
who will lead the novel out of its bondage of 
subjective and perverted psychology. One has 
_ the impression that everybody is shrugging their 
_ shoulders and all but admitting that they have 
- not the power, that it is up to somébody else. 
_, Even Mr. Angus Wilson (THE LisTENER, April 
29), accredited novelist as he is, apparently 
expects to be supplanted by one with a greater 
_ vision of the Welfare scene, He agrees that there 
- is virtually a new world to be examined by the 
novelist: but, he carefully adds, if he and bce 
brother authors attempt it they will be ‘ 
conscious of its outlines’ to succeed. 
This is really a most unsatisfactory attitude 
for a novelist to take. It smacks of self-justifi- 
- cation against the unspoken charge that these 
writers are not tackling the themes and problems 
they should. Indeed on reflection they do appear 
to be clamping their limpet shells to their own 
q _ small rocks and deliberately closing their ears 
to the full tide now around them. 
5 Without doubt novels should be social state- 
_ ments; yet now that all once-forbidden subjects 
are open for discussion and we have all the fruits 
of psychology to enlarge the novelist’s insight, 
_we find no serious attempt to criticise and record 
our civilisation in full. The last social state- 
ment in any sense complete was Ulysses. 
-Appalled, apparently, by the amount of labour 
and detailed observation required to produce 
_ such a work, our novelists have turned their 


is ‘every argument for brevity; but it will not 
_ do to restrict one’ a "eee to a small group, 
5 “however sophisticat intellectual. 

Se that most of our 


be available to future students of this. 


’ two hence? 
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Catholics, and drawing-room conversationalists. 

The case of Mr. Henry Green, to whom Mr, 
Wilson referred in his talk, seems to me to be 
peculiarly apposite. Mr. Green began in the 
early nineteen-thirties with a novel about Bir- 
mingham factory workers. His men were real 
because they did all that they should do in the 
way Birmingham workmen will do it: out of the 
smoke and glow of their metallic verisimilitude, 
still swearing and using all the functions of their 
bodies, they emerged to achieve poetry. Only 
once since then (in his N.F.S. novel, Caught) 
has Mr. Green used a background and characters 
which have put our own world before us. He 
could encourage us all by going back to his 
foundrymen and seeing how they have fared 
after twenty years, and, even more desirable, 
telling us how their children live today: for 
these are the Welfare men, and they are a society 
without a voice for the consciousness which is 
slowly growing within them. 

It seems to me a cowardice to avoid studying 
the impact of contemporary problems upon 
human activities. This is the time when, amid 
the (largely unrecognised) duplicity of politics 
and journalism, our social and industrial scenes 
most need the enlightenment of the novelist’s 
candour. And surely it is manifestly untrue 
that authors need to be able to take their world 
for granted, or to be ‘deeply imbued with an 
unconscious sense of social structure’, in order 
to evaluate and depict it significantly. It should 
be sufficient to quote Living, A Passage to India, 
and Kangaroo. 

Perhaps we can hardly expect a social state- 
ment comparable to Ulysses. Who now can set 
aside seven years of his life to write one book, 
and how much of the present scene will remain 
that. one may verify its details even a year or 
We have no settled panorama upon 
which to work as Joyce had. But at least the 
atomic age could and should have balanced 
surveys of a scope comparable to Dos Passos’ 
Manhattan Transfer: novels giving us complete 
cross-sections of society, whose themes illuminate 
not only sexual and spiritual situations but also 
material privations, work-life, and leisure-life. 
After generations of socialism, realism, and im- 
pressionism we need to learn about the working 
classes all over again: because nearly all of us 
are among the proletariat now. But does it 
require a new genius to teach us? A little more 
courage and patience from writers like Mr. 
Wilson and the advent of this great man may 
not be necessary.—Yours, etc., 


Mitcham DONALD RAWE 


Harold Godwinson, the Gay: Adventurer 

Sir,—As I seem to be the main target of 
Messrs. Pine and Salmon’s assault I would beg 
space for a brief reply. 

To begin with Mr. Pine: if any law student 
knows that the theory of feudalism was intro- 
duced by the Normans, any history student can 
correct him by showing that the essence of it 
existed in English England; what was Godwin 
but a typical feudal noble? What the. Normans 
did was to formalise and define already existing 
ideas. Amongst these the binding: relation of 
“Jord-man”’ was one of the strongest, in defence 
of which Harold’s huscarles died to a man 
about the banner of their dead lord. The English- 
man who deserted his Jord, living or dead, in- 
curred the hideous reproach of ‘ Nithing’. 

I did not forget Canute; Mr. Pine forgets 
William, who was also ‘elected’ by a Witan, 
about as independent as that which chose the 
Dane. I still maintain that Harold’s election was 
hurried, irregular, and probably partly coerced. 

_I regret that I cannot ‘cite evidence” as you, 

sir, would presumably decline to publish several 
ened of recent sttidieg of tis pctiod: I may add 
that I did not look up Belloc before writing my 
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original letter, and should not bedias him as @ 
great authority of this particular period. 

As to William’s bastardy, grant:d. But, if 
hereditary right be discounted, as Mr. Pine 
apparently does discount it in this instance, the 
point does not seem relevant. Against a King of 
the legitimate English line this might have been 
a serious drawback. But that is just what Harold * 
Godwinson was not. 

I would refer both of these gentlemen to Mrs. 
Stenton’s study of the early Middle Ages for an 
account, with detailed evidence, of the real rela~ 
tion between the pre-Norman English and the 
Roman see: it is not precisely the curious quasi- — 
Protestant story that is offered by your two 
correspondents. 

Mr. Salmon is easier prey. In view of the 
many and detailed studies of medieval life and 
thought now available, loose talk about ‘ crooked 
medievalism’ is absurd and unscholarly. The 
people of the Middle Ages were little better, or 
worse, in this respect than most of their suc- 
cessors, possibly considerably better than their 
immediate successors of the Renaissance age, 
but that is a matter of opinion. 

But if anybody were guilty of ‘crooked 
medievalism’ it was Harold, accepting Mr. 
Salmon’s own account of his actions. According 
to this Harold kept silent upon the vital matter 
of his oath, whilst ‘ doing the work from which 
Edward’s monkish spirit shrank’ (how exquis- 
itely nineteenth-century, No-Popery the phrase 
is). In the event he decided to seize the throne 
on Edward’s death, with some excuse, for, I 
agree with Mr. Salmon, he was, potentially, a 
great King. But he had now laid himself open 
to the deadly charges of perjury and treason, of 
which his cunning rival made full use. His own 
story, produced post facto, was naturally open to 
suspicion. Had he applied to the ecclesiastical 
authorities immediately, he could, in all prob- 
ability, have got his oath annulled on the ground 
of coercion. He chose otherwise, and it proved 
worse than a crime, a grave political error. For 
it gave William the appearance of @ moral case, 
and that was immensely important to the mind 
of the Middle Ages. 

Harold had bad luck, it is true. But his brief 
reign was bedevilled from beginning to end by 
his thoroughly irregular status as King, and the 
smear of oath breaking, his own fault for not 
having acted in time to disencumber himself of 
this, to the medieval mind, deadly charge. That 
he was popular, at any rate in south England, 
may be granted; that he became.a golden legend 
is certain. But the facts remain: he would have 
done better to have set up the legitimate claimant, 
Edgar the Atheling, and ruled England in his 
name. He could thus have softened the deadly 
accusation of perjury, claiming that his fealty to 
his natural Lord outweighed any oath he might 
have taken under duress to a stranger 

Yours, etc., 


Newingreen Wray Hunt 


[This correspondence is now 
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closed.—EDITOR, 


Tastier Vegetables 

Sir,—Oxalic acid occurs in. spinach (also 
rhubarb) as the potassium salts which will dis- 
solve in the cooking water. Spinach is one of 
our best foods which contain iron—which is 
essential to maintain the respiratory enzymes 
in the body. In quantity, this vegetable acts as 
a mild purgative which, I think, supports the 
description ‘ pure’. 

However, Jean Conil made a mistake when 
recommending that cabbage be boiled in plenty 
of boiling water. To avoid loss of vitamins a 
minimum of boiling water should be used. 

Yours, etc., 


Cambridge I. G. HINTON 


N the world of the fine arts the French have a habit of presenting 


their geese in the guise of swans. It is an amiable habit and one — 
that shows enthusiasm. for the arts in general and the Ecole de | 


Jf Paris in particular, but it does cause embarrassment to critics who 
are not easily taken in by disguises. The geese have to be stripped, with 
as little indignity as possible, of their swans’ plumage (after all, there is 
‘much to be Said for an unadorned goose) and the real. swans have to 
be reinstated. — 

The above remarks are a necessary preface to two ‘eahibitions of late 

a) ‘nineteenth-century French painting at the Marlborough Galleries 

(Roussel, Bonnard, Vuillard) and at Wildenstein’s (‘ Paris in the Nine- 


if _ ties’). In both exhibitions there i is a epee deal of skimmed milk mixed ; 


with the cream, but in 
fairness to the Wilden- 
stein show it. should be 
said that the intention is 
~~ to present the flavour of 
a period rather than an 
Bese vlaz of master- 

'* pieces. 
The two ahaws were 
~ bound to overlap, since 
the Marlborough Gal- 
7 leries’ exhibition is, in 
effect, a close-up of one 
_ © corner of the Wildenstein 
- exhibition. Bonnard and 
-  Vuillard are certainly 
swans, though the pic- 
| tures that represent Vuil- & 
‘ lard are more interesting 
' than typical, but honesty 
. compels me to strip some 
_ of the borrowed feathers 
+ from Roussel. He was 
by * certainly a good painter 
and he would have been 
~ a good artist had he 
grasped the connection 
a between manner and 
_. matter on which depends the difference between good painting and good ~ 
art. As it was, he used the method that Impressionism had evolved for 
- snatching a moment out of time: yet he endeavoured to paint the 


4 timeless. Nymphs, fauns, and the inhabitants of Mount Olympus lose ~ 
/ their Golden Age grandeur when they are used as raw material for a - 


. pictorial snapshot. Poussin repainted by Pissarro is just as impossible 

E ~~ as Racine rewritten by Ibsen. 

ee Half the attraction of the Wildeustetn show lies in its collection of 

__-__ personalia—photographs, jottings, fragments of letters—which inevitably 
- tempt, the critic away from his job and turn him jnto a gossip. So Felix 

> Vallotton was a dandy! And the bearded Vuillard was devoted to his 

" dog! And there goes fat little Maurice Denis rushing anxiously across 


the Place Clichy! What fun it must have been to belong to that en- | 


_ chanted circle! But, onthe other hand, what very pedestrian pictures 
some of them painted! A nostalgic, evocative exhibition: even a memor- 
___ able one: 
Ee At the I.C.A. Galleries, one of the most assured and graceful of 
; living swans—Braque. And at the Redfern Gallery, a rapidly growing 
-_ cygnet, despite his name, Patrick Heron. If Heron had never set eyes 


i 
‘= 


on Braque he would not (I think he would admit it) be quite what he is’ 


today. Yet he would still be himself—English, in that his main interest 
is linear and not, like Braque’s, painterly. What he has to say is English, 
though he says it with a French accent (just as Roussel speaks Olympian 
with a French accent). In Heron’s case the contradiction is not fatal for 
he “a good taste and an innate sense of design both of which Roussel 
bar ed 

These recent pictures by Heron are large and elegant and restless. 


out of control: 


_ touch his line. Colour and line lead separate lives : 


* The room at St. Ives ’, by Patrick Heron, at ithe Redfern ‘Gallery 


_ of understatement. Rosoman has disciplined himself to paint, as it were, — 


rather a lot of geese among the swans, but nice, serious geese. 
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All. the iMreieate of harvested: ‘af anole harmony, too—are — 
there, but they are not fused. Each of his pictures seems to be awaiting — 
the magic word that will knit the forms together and make them settle — 
happily within the boundary of the frame. The wandering line has got - 
the colour pt ne Belicigt in intentions are dike 
musical modulations left unresolved. f “ q 
Partly this is due to Heron’s trick of. never. allowing his eae to q 
one longs for both 
of them to give up their semi-detached existence and embrace each other | q 
frankly; for richness of colour depends not on juxtaposition but on 
interpenetration. Heron’s line wanders gaily about his canvas, kicking — 4a 
ss colour out of its way. ‘There are compensations, His pictures have ~~ 
space and sparkle, but he — * 
yays too heavy a price. — 
A stained-glass window - — 
whose lead-lines were ~ 
white would be dazzling” ! 
but unbearably restless. a 
The Braques at the ~ 
I.C.A. are from British 
collections. No other | 
contemporary artist could 
be so consistently con- — 
vincing on the strength ~ 
of forty paintings, draw-. sa 
ings and prints spread | 
over the same number of 
years. Inexhaustible in- 
ventiveness within a nar- 
row, self-imposed range, 
combined with impec- * 
cable pictorial good — 
manners result in an art 
that is both exquisite - 
and moving, fashionable 
yet. timeless. 
Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco’s are holding 
a two-man show— 
-Bornfriend and Leonard 
Rosoman. The extent of Rosoman’s development since his last exhibi- 
tion will not, one hopes, pass unnoticed. These recent pictures are so 
breathlessly reticent and their magic is so quiet that it might be mis- 
taken for emptiness, Certain’ of Turner’s later watercolours, and even, 
despite their fiery colour, the Petworth interiors, have the same intensity 


E 


in a whisper, yet the full range of Turneresque light and colour is at ~ 


his command and the full spread of a biggish canvas is needed to 


contain it. Small-scale sensitivity is one of the contemporary British 
painter’s modish ambitions. The test comes when the sensitive sketch 
becomes the considered pie: Scher S s new pictures pass the test 
easily. 
At Gimpel Fils, two sheet areas Sandra Blow and Peter Kinley, 


_ both young, both good painters and the latter a highly personal colour- 


ist. Sandra Blow confuses rhythm with its elder brother, pacery, Her_ 
rhythms are apis her sense of pattern elementary. 


Some recent books on art are: Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Kenneth Gatlick” 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 52s, 6d.); English Stained and Painted Glass, 
by Christopher Woodforde (Oxford, 30s.); Degas, with biographical and 
critical studies by Frangois Fosca, Piero della Francesca, with biographical — 
and critical studies by Lionello Venturi (Skira Monographs, ‘Zwemmer, — > 


-35s. each); A Dictionary of English Domestic Architecture, by A. L. | 


Osborne (Country Life, 21s.), which has more than 200 drawings by © 

the author; and E/ Greco (introduction by Roger Hinks), Klee (second — $3 
introduction by Andrew Forge), Garhwal Painting (introduction 
by W. G. Archer), in the Faber Gate, 9s. AA, 9s. jae and pean 
respectively. 
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Opinion is the great lady 
that rules the world — 


JAMES HOWELL (1594 — 1666) 


The first requisite of a great nation is an exacting public opinion. It is the surest 
guarantee of high Pee ne its conduct ; the verdict of the nation, sitting as a cate: 
For individuals, to be ‘easy to please’ is no great sin; but a nation that is ‘easy to 
please’ has seen the last of its greatness. 

How is such an opinion formed? All have a share —the world of education, the 
press, the cinema and stage, literature, parliament .. . and the public house. On it 
rests the fate of governments, and the fate of film stars. Industry has a part of its own 
to play in its creation: by maintaining, and continually raising, the standard of its 
social and economie contribution to the community. 


When opinion has ceased to be ‘a Great Lady’, and has become a satisfied drudge, 


we shall-be the poorer. 33 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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—CHEAP 


If you think book clubs are a good idea 
(and aren’t put off by nonsense about 
‘dictated reading’, as if these were the 
only books you read!) and your taste is 
‘for the solid rather than the sensational, 
for the permanent rather than the cur- 
rently popular, then you should come to 
-RU. For nearly 17 years it has been 
dispensing your kind of bargain, and it 
has suceeded so well that people actually 
‘I have tried all the clubs in turn 
and now I return to the best of them all’. 


And no wonder! Forathird ora quarter | 


of their original price, RU members 


receive solid and beautifully produced 


books, often illustrated and never 


abridged. 


The current RU programme is as good 
as any in its history: 


JUNE: GODS, GRAVES & SCHOLARS by 
C. W. Ceram (Science). A lavishly illustrated 
‘scholars with spades’ epic. 21s. for 5s. 
JULY; THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER 
by Carson McCullers (Fiction). A novel by 
‘the best American writer’. - 15s, for Ss. 
AUGUST; PEOPLE OF THE DEER by Farley 


Mowat (Exploration). ‘A new classic of ex- 
ploration’—with the Eskimos of Canada’s Barren- 
‘lands. 15s. for 5s. 


SEPTEMBER: THE UNDERSEA ADVEN- 
TURE by Philippe Diole (Aventure). A 


revelation of a new world of poetry, excitement 
and possibility, ‘quick with the wonder of a new 
thing urgently felt and seen’, 18s. for 5s. 


_ OCTOBER; ARROW IN THE BLUE by 


Arthur Koestler (Autobiography). 26 years 
in the adventurous life of a famous novelist. 
18s. for 5s. 


NOVEMBER: THE HAPPY ISLAND by 


Bengt Danielsson (Travel). A Kon-Tiki 
adventurer returns to live ina South sf gy 
8. for 5s. 


BOOKS NORMALLY £5,.2.0 
YOURS FOR ONLY 30/- 


' 

In addition to these monthly choices, RU 
members are offered, from time to time, the 
opportunity of purchasing ‘optional’ books 
at greatly reduced prices. The current list is: 


June; SECRET TIBET by Fosco Maraini (30s. for 
12s. 6d.) ; August: ee OF WESTERN PHILO- 
SOPHY by pecan Russel 


ell 
ember; BLIND WHITE FISHIN PERSIA by Anthony 


mith (16s. for 7s.); October: OUR ac aes FROM } 


THE AIR by E. A, Gutkind (63s. for 25s.). 


os POST AT. ONCE | 


To READERS UNION LTD. 
38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 


Uf preferred you may hand this form to ges 
bookseller) 


TI wish to join READERS UNION and agree to pur- 


chase six monthly choices for six consecutive . 


months. Thereafter I will give one month’s notice 
if I wish to resign. 

66/- for 12 
(a) I enclose 33/- for 6 months’ books, including 
postage, or 


(b) I wil od pos monthly on receipt of gach book at 
5/- plus postage and packing: SG . only). 
i LIS 


’ 
SONaTURE 2 aeveseens tyotvesberenes totcweseeborresés 


_ADDRESS. .......... 


J 
os deue 


(25s. for 15s.); Sep= | . 
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Hutchinson’ S 


, ~ Published last pee a se 
A HISTORY & Kees Te eae 
OF BIRDS © James Fisher 


This is volume I of an entirely new, re-written edition of Birds and 
Animals published in 1939. In it the author returns to a critical 
synthesis of the zoology of birds, with the advantage of fifteen years’ - 
further experience in ornithology. It is the first attempt to compress - 
into an essay the many remarkable advances in ‘orpichology, of the last 
decade which contribute to general zoology. 


~ 


Out next Monday: ee 
THE AGE OF Snake ) 
ABSOLUTISM 1660—1815 Max Beloff 


A study of the ramifications of political absolutism in theory and> 
Practice which gives coherence to a vital re in modern history. 


Pu blished recen tly: 


AFRICAN TRADITIONAL 
RELIGION E. G. Parrinder 


A study in comparative religion, which seeks to place the traditional 
religion of Africa south of the Sahara alongside the faiths of other : 
continents. It is based upon twenty years’ study in Aftica. 


7 


Each volume 8s. 6d. net 


University Library 


ARNOLD 
BENNETT. 


Anis of the Five Towns (2s) 
The Grand Babylon Hotel (2s) 
Riceyman Steps (2s) _ 
Clayhanger (3s 6d) s 
- The Old Wives’ Tale (3s 6d) _ 
and a selection from 


' ‘The Journals of Arnold Bennett 
~ _ edited by Frank Swinnerton 


| (38 6d) | . 
“PUBLISHED 21 MAY _ 


\) | Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 
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“This series of it ineag bio- 


graphies, 


unique ~in scope 
has been 


—_ 
nah 


and treatment, 
, » 2. a8 He) 
acclaimed for’ its admirable 


eS He 
a 


introductions to great British 
writers and their works, and 
‘for its value to those who 
have neglected or forgotten’ 
the authors concerned. 
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- CHAUCER 
by D.S. BREWER 


“THOMAS HARDY 
by DOUGLAS BROWN 


we 


‘ 


ae 


- ROBERT 
BROWNING 
by J. M. COHEN: 


SIR WALTER 
RALEGH — 


by PHILIP EDWARDS 


CHRISTOPHER 
~~ MARLOWE ~ 


/ 


EDWARD GIBBON 
by MICHAEL JOYCE 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
by OLIVER Re 


BERNARD SHAW 
by A. C_WARD_ 


‘DANIEL DEFOE * 
by FRANCIS: WATSON - 


Each Saidind is illustrated, and 
contains bibliography and index 
Each 10s. 6d. net 


The volumes in this series can 
be bought or inspected at all 
bookshops. eee 
A descriptive peat is | 


obtainable on application to. 
the: eer opbalioes tg oe’ 
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6 & 7 Clifford Steet, london, WA | 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 1800-1953 
_ By John Marlowe. Cresset Press. 30s. 
Tue Ecyrt oF 1800 was a dependency of the 
_ Ottoman Empire ruled by an oligarchy of 
picturesque slave-soldiers known as the Mame- 
 hukes. Her way of life was that depicted in The 
Arabian Nights and in the fascinating pages of 
Edward Lane, and no western influences had 
disturbed her medieval slumber until the arrival 
_ of a French army under Napoleon. The British 
had no desire to rule Egypt but they thought it 
essential to oust the French: hence Nelson’s 
_ Aboukir and its aftermath in joint Anglo- 
Turkish intervention which brought little credit 
to British arms. 

The Mamelukes were supplanted by Moham- 
med Ali, an Albanian soldier of fortune whose 
descendants were to rule Egypt for nearly 150 
_ years. He was a reformer of the stamp of Kemal 
Ataturk and opened Egypt to westernising 
influences; his ambitions brought him into con- 
flict with the European powers and with his 
- Turkish overlord, but his attitude towards the 
_ English was friendly and he showed, in Mr. 
Marlowe’s words, a sagacious understanding of 
_ British imperial necessities. He favoured the 
development of an overland route from Alexan- 
_ dria to Suez which, for a time, was the normal 
method of travel from England to India, but he 
opposed the Suez Canal scheme as incompatible 
with Egyptian independence. 

The canal, however, was dug in the reign of 
Ismail whom Egyptian ~historians have called 
The Magnificent. The story of this ruler’s finan- 
cial prodigality and the grievances of his Euro- 
pean creditors, and Egyptian resentment which 
after his abdication found expression in a mili- 
tary revolt and a massacre of foreigners, forms 
the prelude to the second British occupation in 
1882. From this date onwards the political his- 
tory of Egypt has centred on her relations with 
Britain. As a dependency under Cromer, Gorst, 

_and Kitchener she benefited enormously from a 
spectacular increase in wealth, and from the 
checks put on the abuse of power, and it is 
improbable that she could have been transformed 
into a prosperous modern state without the 
occupation. But her pride was deeply hurt and a 
- nationalist movement, inspired by western 

political thought, gained ground. By the end of 

_ the first world war it had become a powerful 

| force strongly charged with emotional dynamism. 
rs years between the wars saw a series of 

4 British attempts to come to terms with the new 

Egypt without sacrificing essential British 

interests. When in 1922 Britain recognised Egypt 
as an independent-sovereign state, that country 
acquired a status she had never possessed 
since the eclipse of the Pharaohs, for even the 

5 dynasty of Mohammed Ali who created the 

sem of a nation-state never identified 

_ themselves with the Egyptian people. Parlia- 

mentary government, established in 1923, proved 

; rain gl and Anglo-Egyptian negotiations were 

in an atmosphere of party strife and 

‘jntrigue. In 1936, under the threat of 

Italy, Egypt accepted a treaty of alliance 

the time, was hailed with great 
but with the removal of the threat 
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her claims in the Sudan. Once more it 


on, the story ends with the abdica- 
ame the establishment of 
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possible to arrive at a settlement by | 


THE LISTENER. 


towards the understanding of the present dead- 
lock in Anglo-Egyptian relations. He brings no 
new light from archives or unexplored Arabic 
sources, but he marshals the facts skilfully, and 
his assessment of men and events is judicious 
and temperate. Amongst British statesmen in 
Egypt he awards the palm to Allenby whose 
“massive integrity and straightforwardness shone 
forth with a brightness which neither nationalist 
resentments nor British mistakes could dim’ 
Like other writers he is severely critical of the 
British failure to provide Egypt with an efficient 
and enlightened system of education. The praise 
which Mr. Marlowe bestows on Egypt for the 

“almost complete absence of serious domestic 
violence ’ in her recent history reads strangely in 
view of the tale of political assassinations which 
stains the record, to say nothing of the massacre 
of twelve Englishmen and the orgy of looting 
and destruction in Cairo as recently as January 
1952. And in regard to the Sudan he goes sadly 
astray in referring to that country as formerly 
an integral part of Egypt temporarily and 
forcibly separated from the Motherland. In fact 
the Egyptian thesis of the racial and cultural 
unity of the Nile valley is repugnant even to 
those Sudanese politicians who envisage some 
form of dominion status in partnership with 
Egypt, and it is utterly rejected by the large 
number of Sudanese who disapprove of any 
political link with the northern neighbour. 

In conclusion Mr. Marlowe refers to the 
British errors of judgement in underrating 
Mohammed Ali and Ataturk, with an implied 
warning that we should beware of making the 
same mistake in the case of Mohammed Neguib. 
Since he wrote those lines Neguib has been 
stripped of his powers, and it remains to be seen 
whether Colonel Abdul Nasser, the man of the 
hour, is also the man of the future. 


Schoolmaster’s Harvest. 
By J. H. Simpson. Faber. 18s. 


‘Harvest’ is the right word. Mr. Simpson has 
had a rich and varied experience of schools, but 
what gives this book importance is the fact that 
throughout his career he has looked at them, 
and himself, as it were from outside both, with 
kindly but intensely critical eyes, judging them 
by clearly formulated criteria. ‘How far’, he 
asks, ‘was the purpose of each institution clear 
and co-ordinated, and how far was the institu- 
tion ‘successful in finding means adapted to 
that purpose?’ And, ‘ What were the place and 
meaning in the schools I have described of 
Discipline and Freedom? ” 

In the light of these questions he passes in 
review the preparatory school to which he was 
sent in 1894, his boyhood days at Rugby and, 
in a later chapter, the years he spent there as a 
master, two years at Gresham’s School, Holt, a 
year as a Junior Inspector under the Board of 
Education, and—the posts in which he estab- 
lished himself as one of the ablest and sanest 
educational reformers of his time—twelve years 
as first headmaster of Rendcomb College, a 
public boarding school for boys from elementary 
schools, and ten years as principal of a Church 
of England training college for teachers. He 
has, too, a dozen most interesting pages about 
Homer Lane, whom he came to know intimately, 
and who with G. W. S. Howson, headmaster of 
Gresham’s School, probably decided ‘him to break. 
with convention and launch out into pioneering. 

Mr, Simpson has the happy knack of being 
able to incorporate into his narrative criticism 
and judgements without becoming either pom- 
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pous or dogmatic. He has a keen eye for detail 
and an extraordin-rily good memory, supple- 
mented, one infers, by fairly copious notes taken 
at the time during his tenure of some of his 
posts—though this can hardly account for his 
vivid pictures of Hillbrow, his preparatory 
school, and Rugby at the turn of the century. 
He is at his best in describing and assessing 
persons; his ‘profiles’ of Howson and Lane 
and of a number of Rugby masters are excellently 
done. But he is almost equally good at ‘ sizing 
up’ a place, he can tell an anecdote well, and 
is mot inmexpert at the pungent sentence or 
phrase, though his overflowing kindliness for- 
bids its frequent use. If occasionally he grows 
a little prolix, and towards the end lets his 
enthusiasm for the reform of teacher training 
rather run away with him, these are minor faults 
which detract little from the merits of a most 
readable and likable book. Schoolmaster’s 
Harvest, which Mr. Simpson modestly sub-titles 
“Some Findings of Fifty Years, 1894-1944’, has 
a triple value. It is a sound example of mature 
and balanced criticism. It gives a fascinating 
insight into the influences determining a break 
from convention and comfort into unorthodoxy. 
And-it is a quite important contribution to the 
inner history of English education during fifty 
years in which it changed more than during the 
previous fifteen hundred. 


Fair Greece, Sad Relic 
By Terence Spencer. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s. 


One of the most illuminating, and one of the 
most neglected, aspects of history is the history 
of ideas; words stay constant while the meanings 
attached to them tend to alter profoundly with 
the passing of generations. To date, most of 
the studies of the history of ideas have been 
confined to political science, religion, or philo- 
sophy; Mr. Spencer would seem to have 
developed a new, and fascinating, field in apply- 
ing the same method to literature, in studying 
what concepts were attached to the idea of 
Greece by poets, and literary men generally, from ‘ 
the fall of Constantinople to the liberation of 
Greece from the Turks in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Originally, he had merely intended to dis- 
prove the commonly held idea that it was Byron 
alone who brought the contrast between the 
ancient glories and .the sad present of Greece 
to the attention of his contemporaries and 
literate Europe generally, by showing that the 
subject had been treated in similar fashion by 
less gifted but (at the t#me) widely-read poets 
and writers of travel books who had published 
in the decades before Byron wrote; but his re- 
searches led continuously backward, so that, 
instead of the literature of three or four decades, 
he has taken the literature of three or four cen- 
turies as his field of study. With such a long 
time-span, he has had to deal not only with 
the history of ideas, but also with the history 
of events, the commercial, political and religious 
history of England and of Greece and the Otto- 
man Empire; with very great skill he has driven 
in triple harness _ historical developments, 
religious controversy, and literary attitudes and 
expressions. 

In the ages of faith, the modern Greeks were 
considered to be the exact representatives of their 
forebears, and the Turks the exact representa- 
tives of the Trojans; and generally popular 
sympathy in western Europe was with the 
Turks, because the faithful believed literally the 
legends which made ‘Trojan refugees, . with 
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Fetch Her Away 


A novel by 
RUTH ADAM | 
Ils. 6d. 
Gilbert Harding says: ‘We, who 
inherit the mistakes of others, 
should read this sensible and sen- 
sitive story.’ 
Wilfred Pickles says: “Wobody 


who loves childrenor minds about | 


the problem of young people will 
want to miss this story, gay and sad, 
harsh and romantic by tums, but 
always true to life.’ , 
Lady Pakenham says: ‘ Moving, 
witty and intensely real, it makes 
the urgent questions of child care 
come to life. Here is a memorable, 
human story for all to be thankful 
for and to enjoy.’ 


Old Men | 
have Grey Beards 


ae LOUTH 
Book Society Recommendation. 9s. 6d. 
A rollicking, slapstick novel of 
English country life—‘A souffle 
light as air...1 found it extremely 


funny. ’— DANIEL GEORGE 
(Bookman). 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


LORD MELBOURNE 


Three separate studies, 
taken from Lord David 
Cecil’s new book, will 


, appear in HISTORY TODAY. 


HISTORY TODAY, the monthly 
historical magazine, is privileged 
to announce the publication in its 
pages—prior to publication in 
book form—of three fascinating 
sections of Lord David Cecil's 
brilliant new biography. They 
deal with Lord Melbourne's 
career, both personal and poli- 
_ tical, during the period of the 
Reform Bill and its aftermath. 
These studies which will appear 


in the June, July and August. 


issues of HISTORY TODAY present 
a vivid portrail of one of the most 
gifted but least characteristic 
of nineteenth-century statesmen. 


JUNE ISSUE ON SALE MAY 28 


History 


TODAY 


Place a regular order now with your newsagent, 
2s. Od monthly, or by subscription, price 335, 

er annum, from the publishers, M.L. History 
Today, 72 Coleman Street. London, E.C.2. 


Thredlgen aed. Leaders ) 
Support the Bible Society's 


THIRD JUBILEE 


For One Hundred and Fifty Years the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has done a simple but indispensable job, making 
the Scriptures available to men in the languages they speak 
and at a price they can pay. It has distributed over six | 
hundred million books and published translations in more 
than eight hundred languages. In its Third Jubilee Year our 


Society faces greater opportunities than ever —and can take .- 


them only with; your help. 


From the«Archbishop of York 
Alk Christian people should be profoundly 
thankful for the work of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. During the last 
hundred and fifty years it has been of the 
utmost service to Churches all over the 
world, supplying Scriptures to them in 825 
languages. The great work of the Society 
still continues, and the demands upon it 
for new.translations and revisions into 
modern speech are greater than ever. 


_ Photo by Press Portrait Bureau 
From Field Marshal Lord Alexander 


I welcome this opportunity of supporting the 
work of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The tasks and problems confronting the 
Society have much in common with those 
confronting the Serviceman: like him the 
performance of its duties requires that it shall 
be ready to operate in all parts of the globe ; 
like him it has to adapt its methods to widely 
different theatres of operations and to the 
needs of diverse peoples ; like him it is vitally 
concerned with problems of supply and dis- 
tribution in that it aims to ensure that a Bible 
in theappropriate tongue is readily available in 


Frond palatine by the right place at the right moment. The value 


of the work done by the Society over the last 
150 years is beyond measure, and I know that in this Jubilee year there will 
be no slackening, butrather a renewalof its efforts to disseminate the Word 
of God throughout the world. 


From Lord Halifax 


This Third Jubilee must be an occasion of 
deep thankfulness for all that the Society 
has been able under God to do during the 
last one hundred and fifty years. May it | 
continue to be so guided that more and 
more of God’s people everywhere may be 
helped by humble reading of the Bible to 
know Him who is the beginning and end 
of all our life. 


Photo by Universal Pictorial ters 


“The: British and Foreign © 
Bible Society | 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4_ 


| Plan now to” 


_RETI RE 
AND ENJOY. IT 4 


ash Ceci Chisholm’s unique book — 


Plan ve retirement, plan in re- 
tirement, says Chisholm. He has 
written this first British handbook — 
_ to answer the questions that nag 
at people over 40. It is immensely ; 
practical, for Chisholm is himself 


- aretired business man. The right = 

age to retire—into life ; how much - , 

“you need and the best kind of 1 

investment ; actual budgets on 4 

varying incomes ; — 43 ways Of 

adding to your income; 73hobbies = 

_ and interests; the sunniest and Z 

cheapest places to live in, with a 
maps and factual details; good 

health, ete, 240 pp., illustrated. — 5 

- 15s. net. ae 
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At bookshops. Published Phoenix House 


Follow the Sun 
FREDERICK’S 
SUMMER-HOUSE 


SUMMER-HOUSE No 62 


x 6! £43 plus £6 10s. revolving gear =|. 
exces size Summer Houses available» =| 


Write for FREE illustrated Catalogue of: | 
GARAGES, GARDEN SHEDS, SUMMER 
HOUSES, LOOSE BOXES and 
BUILDINGS FOR STAFF QUARTERS 
_FREDERICKS: PORTABLE BUILDINGS LTD. (R) 
"BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. — Tel. 651 
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of Europe. The enslavement of Greece was seen 
as a just retaliation for the Trojan war; and 
throughout the sixteenth century, despite the 
abhorrence of the Infidel, the Greeks, when they 
are mentioned, are treated as voluptuaries or 


ks. . 
: In England, the first major shift in this 
‘partisan, position was bound up with religious. 
controversy, when the Greek Orthodox Church, 
_ because it rejected Papal authority, was for a 
- time seen as an ally of the Anglican; and the 
_ Jand of Greece acquired pathos for its scriptural 
"associations, because of the disappearance of the 
- Seven Churches. From the end of the seventeenth 
century onward, Greece was never without 
admirers and explorers, the contrast between 
_ the past glories (interest.gradually moved back 
_ to the classical period) and the present degrada- 
tion was a constant literary theme, and the link- 
ing of Greece with Liberty, both retrospectively 
as the fount of independence, and prospectively, 
in the hope that Greece would regain her free- 
dom, after its original appearance in Dr. 
_ Johnson’s Irene, was a recurring theme in a 
number of writers. The character of the Greeks, 
still supposed to be in part or wholly descendants 
of the ancient Greeks, was favourably revised, 


William Falconer’s The Shipwreck. Byron’s 
writings were the flower of an established tradi- 
tion; philhellenism has a long and curious 
history. 

Mr. Spencer’s study is not only original in its 
conception, it is a model in execution. It could 
so easily have been pedantic; as he says in his 
_ foreword, it travels on jits footnotes, and is 
: largely made up of quotations from most num- 
_ erous and recondite sources. But this load of 
4 scholarship is carried easily; if the non-specialist 

-avert his eye from. the small print at the foot 
| of the page, he will enjoy a flowing and con- 
- 
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tinuously illuminating narrative. There is only 
one aspect of the problem which Mr. Spencer 
hhas perhaps neglected, and that is the view of 
classical Greece as an ideal erotic Golden Age, 
“noble and nude and antique’, with its high- 
flown pederasty; and possibly in the period he 
is studying, this view was German and French, 
rather than English. There were however the 
imitations of Anacreon and the medallions (often 
enough fakes) in the secret drawer of the cabinet 
___ of curios. In most cases, however, this can only 
_. ‘have been a minor theme in the growth of 
 philhellenism; all the major themes are copiously 
and ingeniously illustrated. 

_ My Wild Friends. By James Walton. 

. - 


Faber. 15s. ve 

James Walton has always been fond of animals 
and has kept various sorts as pets from a very 
early age; he was fortunate in his parents and 
‘relations, who were natucalists and encouraged 
his love of wild creatures. He lived in the country 
Diboe4 started Witt the usual ‘thirds, rate, rabbits 
and ferrets but was ambitious to have more 
unusual pets and so graduated to monkeys, foxes 
and badgers, which led him on to much more 
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ence so that they accepted 
't is essential that these large 

be frightened, for although 
th a single stroke of 


eas at their head, the ancestors of the nations 


especially after the publication in 1762 of. 


THE LISTENER 


‘the mind of a big cat. . . if fear is strong enough 


it can upset the animal for months ’. 

The author gives a very interesting chapter 
on circus animals and their training, and tells 
sevecal amusing yarns in conclusion, including 
one about meeting a truculent man in a country 
road on a dark night while out exercising a two- 
year-old lion on a collar and chain. Throughout 
the book there are many acute observations that 
make a real contribution of something new to 
natural history; the author writes in an easy and 
pleasant style that does his subject full justice. 
A large number of astonishing photographs illus- 
trates this excellent book. 


Under Milk Wood. A Play for Voices. 
By Dylan Thomas. Dent. 8s. 6d. 


Dylan Thomas was a natural comedian of a 
very high order, and in spite of the momentous 
solemnity of a few of his finest poems, his most 
essential genius was for lightness and comedy 
and a deceptively wandering fantasy. Tragic 
feeling he could rarely sustain, and in his tragic 
poems one is often compelled to the suspicion 
that deep feeling has at some point had to be 
given a boost by a hollow and reverberating 
oratory. There is nothing of that in a poem like 
“Fern Hill’, which is probably Thomas’ chief 
masterpiece. Under Milk Wood carries his con- 
trolled, witty, tender frivolity over into prose. 
Poets often tend to debase their coinage 
somewhat when they write complete imaginative 
works in prose; possibly an unconscious resent- 
ment causes ‘this. It is as well to point this out, 
because the phenomenon is true of Under Milk 
Wood, which has its moments of schoolboy 
naughtiness. Yet none of this prevents it from 
being, even with its final pages in an unrevised 
State, the most enchanting and original work 
for broadcasting ever written. This being so, 
there is surely little need to treat it as if it were 
The Brothers Karamazov; and mercifully the 


pomposity that has surrounded it in print was © 


quite absent. in the exquisitely well-calculated 
broadcast of the work. This had a perfection 
which the printed page recalls but-inevitably 
does not quite recapture. 

An austere minority may find in this ‘play 
for voices’ little more tham a watered-down 
derivative of James Joyce. But even that is worth 
achieving if a real and personal originality is 
brought into the light thereby, as it is here. 
Dylan Thomas’ debts are marked ones: the 
whole conception of the sleeping town of 
Llaregyb (sic) seems to be a memory of the sleep- 
ing Earwickers; and when the town awakes it 
is with a characteristic Joycean device, a comic- 
ally prosaic guidebook to the place: a well- 
conceived idea, but for an odd moment, rather 
dully executed. It must again be emphasised 
that the author did not live to bring the script 
to final perfection. 

Nevertheless it is also possible to, feel that 
Thomas could do more in a short space than 
ever his master succeeded in doing. It is surpris- 
ing how many of the characters in this work 
stay in the memory as real and preposterous 
whole creations; despite the fact that very few 
of them are allotted more than a hundred words 
or so with which to create their vivid, shining, 
scandalous effects. Mr. Waldo, the Organ 
Morgans, the Bevnons, Lord Cut-Glass, 
No-good Boyo, Mr. Ogmore, Mr. Pritchard and 


. Mrs. Ogmore-Pritchard: they are unforgettably 


real. Most formidable of all perhaps are the 
disenchanted Pughs: 


First Voice: Alone in the hissing laboratory 
of his wishes, Mr. Pugh minces among bad vats 
and jeroboams, tiptoes. through spinneys of 
murdering herbs, agony dancing in his crucibles, 
and mixes especially for Mrs. Pugh a venemous 
porridge unknown ito toxicologists which will 
scald and viper through her until her ears fail 
off like figs, her toes grow big and black as 


. 
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niente and steam comes screaming out of her 
navel. 
Mr. PuGH: You know best, dear. ; 
First Voice: says Mr. Pugh, and quick as a 
flash he ducks her in rat soup. 


Mrs. PuGH: What's that book by your trough 
Mr. Pugh? a i 


Mr. PuGH:It’s a theologic 
Lives of the Great Saints. Ce ye 
First Voice: Mrs, Pugh smiles. 
forms inthe cold air of the dining-vau't. 
Mrs. PuGH: I saw you talking to a saint th’s 
morning. Saint Polly Ga:ter. She was martyred 
again last night: Mrs. Organ Mo-gan saw her 
with Mr. Waldo. 
One is glad to have these characters in print, 
and to have them with’the broadcast still fresh 
in memory. The rare blemishes are here in print 
too: the thyming clergyman is as boring here as 
on the air, and the long ‘blind’ sequence with 
Captain Cat imposes the same strain on the 
reader as on the listener. It-is difficult to imagine 
what Mr. Daniel Jones in his introduction means 
when he says that a blind man is ‘a natural 
bridge between eye and ear for the radio listener ’. 
The idea is as unsuccessful here as it has been 
elsewhere. 

One grave complaint must be made both about 
the edition and the broadcast. It is clear that 
Thomas thought of his village as Llareggub, and 
probably he wanted its point brought home by 
having it pronounced Larry Gub—as he is said 
to have pronounced it himself. Its alteration to 
Llaregyb is a piece of nasty genteelism, and 
Thomas would surely have vociferated against 
this flight from his intention. It is literary welsh- 
ing, with a vengeance. 


An icicle 


Flaming Minister. By G. R. Elliott. 
Cambridge, for Duke University 
Press. 34s. 


Have these outchurners of Shakespeareana ever 
seen an audience of unprocessed London school- 
children enjoying (and not for examination pur- 
poses) an Old Vic production of a Shakespeare 
play? Unbradleyed, unknighted and unwilsoned, 
they laugh at Shakespeare’s comedy and are 
moved to (can it be?) pity and terror by his 
tragedy. It would distress the professors. But the 
outchurning must go on. Shakespearean criti- 
cism, Mr. Elliott tells us, ‘is still young’. 

Mr. Elliott’s work is a study of ‘ Othello’, the 
main point of which he finds to be pride: ‘all 
supreme tragedy, particularly in the form of 
drama, must turn upon pride’; ‘there is no 
such thing as Shakespearean tragedy, in any deep 
and inclusive sense, apart from the motif of 
pride’, and ‘ “ waste” is supremely tragic only 
when it is due to pride’. ‘ Through death of 
pride-in-love ’ Othello and Desdemona, “ strange- 
ly and outwardly married in the first act, are at 
the last wedded in spirit’ and right self-esteem 
triumphs over wrong pride. ; 

Mr. Elliott explicates by close, scene-by-scene 
analysis. This means, only too often, heavy- 
handed producer’s stage directions. ‘ With lifted 
brows Lodovico, shocked, embarrassed, and con- 
siderably skeptical, delays his reply, then remarks 
composedly . . . ’; ‘He broods for a moment, 
proudly but uneasily, gloating upon his con- 
summate hypocrisy but aware of his failure to 
explain the deadliness of his hate’; ‘.. . he makes 
a checked stabbing gesture towards his master’s 
breast, then fingers hisyown ribs. Othello laughs 
quietly: “’Tis better as it is”. That is all he 
will say. He stands still with arms folded on his 
breast ’. 

We are occasionally given gloom-casting, 
leaderette comments on _ twentieth-century 
politics: ‘probably the most dangerous feature 
of the world situation at present is patriotic 
democracy’s pride in the excellence of its very 
imperfect love for country and for mankind’. 
Mr. Elliott approves of ‘the decline of the 
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Each month, Travel Book Club members feceive ches Club’s 
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_ books are printed in clear, modern type on good quality paper 


and bound in the Travel Book 
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TWO AGAINST THE AMAZON by John Brown 
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UIE 1s BRIGHTER AFTER | 


‘His saline Si covered: Sidney Siscenee 
____A far from likely lad, 
- Performing the surprising feat 

Of carrying his Dad. 


She watched him with a puzzled fechigte 

. And said to him at length, 
“When you have put your Father down, 
Young man, explain ae strength.” 
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jumManitarian principle of 2 appeasement ” of evil 
_ autocracy in international Politics ’ and his views 
may do him credit as a citizen. One would like 
to think them irrelevant to a study of ‘ Othello’. 
+The book moves so slowly—is so damnably 
- / dull—that the conscientious reviewer will feel 
_ that he is the only man in the world likely to 
_ read it from cover to cover and that it will 


HE first three words of A Kind of Mis- 
fortune almost put me off altogether: 

é * Miss Melita Honey . . .’. It was despera- 
tion that drove me to read on, not inclination. 
- For all I know, Kent may be bristling with 

_ middle-aged spinsters called Melita Honey, but 

a novel beginning with a name like that is the 

— Jast I would read. As it happened, it- was the 

last of this ‘week’s batch—which explains my 

_— desperation. But this omen of whimsy proved 
misleading; Miss Melita Honey, not nearly as 
coy as her name, is a sensible and attractive 
heroine. 

_. Miss Honey’s Brother Herbert arrives at her 
country cottage on a visit which begins with the 
- disappearance of her cat; a bird-watching major 

- calls frequently for a talk; the postman goes 
mad; Melita’s nephew comes down from London 
-and gets involved with a- village girl; a local 

.. chicken-farmer quarrels with his wife, who casts 

a willing eye (and other parts of her anatomy) 

on the boys; a villager is found murdered. 

However hard I try, I can’t make the plot sound 
less episodic and trivial than that. Perhaps 

; murder is not trivial, but this one seems so; 

_ Mr. Parker gives such significance to the ordi- 

__nariness of life that his one extraordinary in- 

3 gredient seems absurdly out of place. Even the 

; characters refuse to take it seriously. They are 

> certainly not going to help the author wreck his 

_ book by reducing it to a common whodunit. 

’ His strength lies in character and scene, and 

these elements of his novel are so fine that they 

overwhelm the frail plot, which, in any case, is 
never more than a conciliatory gesture to con- 


. Parker has not yet found his 
characteristic form. When he does, the evidence 
| of this book suggests that the result should be 
f outstanding. For, whatever doubts there may be 
. about the total construction of A Kind of Mis- 
fortune, there can be none about the quality of 
the writing. This prose, clean and unobtrusive, 
; is tinged with flippant irony, as though Mr. 

Parker has taken a quick step to the left (magic 
is always on that side) and given us an oblique 
view of life, exaggerating characters and dialogue 
_ without distorting them. He does not need a 
His are so real that life burns in 
; eee: and it is fascinating merely to watch the 
flame. Humour radiates from this central glow, 
f° and it will have nothing to do with the intel- 
be lectual ingenuities of plot. In spite of its defi- 
' s, this book is unusually funny, wise, and 
g. If I cannot give a coherent account of 
what raat it is because the total effect 
becomes a luminous haze, rather like the general 
pI peas ts itt 

Silone’s A Handful of Blackberries 
much fine humour, but with a 
s irony is not flippant but savage. 
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damage no one. No one will come to harm by 
being reminded of what the Elizabethans never 
forgot, that pride is a deadly sin. But the basic 
doctrine is surely dangerous; we think wrongly 
if we forget that we must open ten thousznd 
several doors before we can come to the heart 


of Shakespeare’s mystery. No one key turns every 


lock. And if, as it might, this book comes as a 


New Novels 


of war, is now disillusioned with the Party. The 
result of the desired revolution is that the perse- 
cuted have become persecutors; the situation is 
basically unchanged, at least for Rocco and his 
like, who are more interested in immediate justice 
than Jesuitical argument. The Party brings ex- 
ceptional pressure to bear on him, since he is 
a‘man of importance in his remote valley, but 
he is pushed further into opposition by party 
methods and by his experiences among the 
peasants and priests and respectable bandits of 
the countryside. He falls in love with a Jewish 
orphan, Stella, who is an enthusiastic com- 
munist. She, encouraged by the Party, tries 
to coax him back to allegiance. Eventually she 
too is disillusioned; she breaks with the Party 
and goes off with Rocco. 

Silone is against stupidity, Yes, of course, so 
are we all. Shaw summed it up in one of his 
maxims for revolutionists: ‘ All men mean well ’. 
Fontamara and A Handful of Blackberries are 
shots at the same target, only this time the 
target 1s labelled differently. One does not need 
to be a politician to enjoy this book; perhaps 
the politicians are least likely to laugh, unless 
they are in permanent opposition. Authority is 
a sitting bird—in more senses than one—so one 
should not give too much credit to the suc- 
cessful marksman, especially when he happens 
to be an artist. What else should one expect of 
cads, anyway? But Silone is such a splendid 
cad. He blasts away at foolishness with great 
effect, and what a riot of ridicule this book is! It 
falls at its mildest on Alfredo Esposito, appointed 
municipal tax collector under the previous 
regime: 

It was the Head of the Government 1n person 
who had forced him, during a public ceremony, 
to accept the post there and then, so impressed 
was the illustrious personage by Alfredo’s ski!l 
in performing an innocent little experiment which 
he had devised without any ulterior motive and 
purely for the sake of entertainment. He had 
plucked-a live hen, swiftly and completely, with- 


out provoking the slightest complaint on her part,” 


and indeed to her visible ‘satisfaction. Aifredo 
accepted the onerous and unexpected appoint- 
ment, as he put it, ‘out of pure abnegation and 


\ for the people’s sake ’. 


Alfredo’s pure abnegation as tax collector does 
not prevent him paying off all his debts very 
quickly, as well as those of: his in-laws, and 
building a fine house with a large garden. It 
is Alfredo, too, who makes what.seems to me 
a classic reply when asked by a communist 
official whether he thinks Rocco really loves 
Stella: ‘ Hell, first I’?d need to know what. the 
Party understands by love’. 

Silonz’s handling of time is extremely kiki 
He starts at a point in the present and excavates, 
uncovering layer after layer of time, each layer 
patterned with character and incident, each 
mingling with those above and below, until in 
the end we have a solid pyramid of experience 
which supports and ‘justifies the present. Alto- 


_ gether a rounded piece of Betas, warm with 
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stumbling-block to the young, the. child who 
thinks there is no enjoyment of Shakespeare 
without such deterrent explication, how great a 
millstone awaits the neck of Mr. Elliott. Flaming 
Minister may be ploughed through by the wise 
father (if he feels it is worth it), but he will keep 
. =e from Junior, locked away with Fanny 
ill, 


A Kind of Misfortune. By Richard Parker. Collins. 10s. 6d. 
A Handful of Blackberries. By Ignazio Silone. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
The River of Fire. By Francois Mauriac. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


sympathy for men, for Italian earth. Darina 
Silone’s translation is sometimes unidiomatic, but 
the book is too powerful to be affected by this. 

Mauriac, like Silone, establishes his situation 
by delving into the past of his protagonists. 
Indeed, the ‘documentation’ of The River of 
Fire is astonishing, but even more astonishing 
is the way each detail of the revealed past con- 
tributes to the emotional force of the present. 
This is an early work (1923), brief enough and 
tense enough to be read at one sitting. The 
English version by Gerard Hopkins is admirably 
sensitive and smooth. Daniel Trasis, a dissolute 
young Parisian, maroons himself temporarily at 
a hotel in the Pyrenees to escape an unwanted 
but persistent mistress. His boredom is broken 
by the arrival of a young girl, Giséle,; whom he 
instantly marks down as his natural prey. He 
pursues her. with animal intensity, his desire 
sharpened by the prospect of her innocence. -As 
it turns out, she too is physically debauched, 
and it is she who takes the initiative. A third 
character appears before the climax—Lucile, a 
former schoolfriend of Giséle, a woman of 
strong religious principles who regards herself as 
the poor weak girl’s spiritual guardian. Giséle is 
then torn between physical craving for Daniel 
and remorseful attachment to Lucile and the 
moral values she represents. 

Mauriac’s characters seem to thrive (perhaps 
‘ writhe’ would be a better word) in a spiritual 
greenhouse where emotional crises are forced in 
a hot and humid atmosphere. But how well he 
prepares the loam! He is a master of the gentle 
pressure which deflects the action inevitably and 
irresistibly. A single sentence conjures up the 
whole sordid background of Daniel’s life in Paris, 
when we are told that the sight of a brown 
cigarette burn on a letter from a Paris associate 

“roused .. . the more bestial part of his nature’. 
There is nothing superfluous; everything, even 
the weather, contributes to the mounting tension. 
But the ending 1s unsatisfactory—unless we grant 
that God may conclude our novels for .us. 

Perhaps Mauriac is a bit too solemn. This 
short book begins with a mora}njunction from 
author to reader, followed by/ Aree quotations— 
from the Bible, from Bossuet, trom Pascal—and 
ends by invoking the authority of religion. That 
seems an awful lot of authority for one book, 
and to.al! but the most orthodox believers the 
ending may seem merely banal. This authori- 
tarian boot so crushes Mauriac’s achievement 
that we are left wondering whether what we 
have experienced js art or artistry. We may 
be silenced: by religion .without being persuaded 
by it. Our. silence is: qualified, like the verdict 
of the coroner’s jury which declared that the 
man killed by lightning on a lonely moor met 
his death ‘ by an act of God—in very suspicious 
circumstances ’. 

Acts of God may be decisive in life, but in 
fiction the only convincing aet is the persuasive 
act of the artist. 
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Television Broadcasting 


_ DOCUMENTARY . rt ose 
Creature of Habit 


THERE IS A MOOD in which it is possible to see 
the nightly outpouring from the cathode tube 
as the vomit of an extremely sick civilisation. 


_The mood is most apt to recur, in my experi-- 


‘ence, at this time of the year, when the green 
and gold evenings bring a feeling uncomfortably 
like remorse for hours misspent in watching tele- 
vision. Ar its worst it enforces the conviction 
that Flaubert may have been right in saying that 
as humanity advances man de- 
generates. 

Proportion is not. ERT 3 re- 
covered by reflecting that for in- 
-numerable people television is a 
-means of contact with kinds of ex- ¢ 
perience beyond their personal reach 
or attainment. B.B.C. television is 
obviously sensitive to that fact; some 
of us think too slavishly so. The 
‘ audience research’ analysers cannot 
tell us what new stirrings of heart 
‘and mind are irradiating the lives 
of the great anonymous viewing 


- ERITIC ON THE | HEARTH - 4 


|  Wolkly comments on B.C. programmes by independent contributors Jat Se 


a 


film (but I did hear a Third Prograrame talk). 
» Habit proved just that much too sttong. Who, 
I wondered, would be in’ the company at the: 
Mansion House luncheon? The answer came in 
a series of fine close-up. shots of everyone on 
the toastmaster’s list. Moreover, having agreed 
that the Queen showed no sign ‘of fatigue at her 
spectacular homecoming four days before, we 
now saw that weariness had evidently come upon. 
her. One other sequence stood out, Princess Mar- 
- garet talking raptly to the — Minister, he 
benignly attentive. : 

I saw the Cansdale programme after all, it 
having been reported to me in the next room. 


cause “to wish that we had. « Sportsview’, with 
Peter Dimmock-in charge, was briskly topical; 
“Press Conference’ was, too; subject, the 
Supreme, Court’s. judgement on Negroes in 
American schools. It put Patrick Malin of the 
Civil Libert.es Union up for questioning and 


_ received the loudest and clearest answers so far 


heard in this series. I hope that the young Indian 
woman on the panel has forgiven the New 
Statesman young man for the uncivil liberty he q 
took i in butting in at least twice when she wished 
to speak. 
a8 Cricket M.C.C, v. Pakistan, had. fewer aod’: 
visual moments than the horse show at Windsor, 
which had many. ‘ London Airport’ 
- owed much to the competence of 
Berkeley Smith, the commentator. 
_ Anthony ‘Eden’s arrival, an unan- 
- nounced item, was expertly caught 
by the camera unit on duty for the 
main programme. ; 
, REGINALD Pounp » 
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: THE IDEA THAT WE were to have a 
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. mass. Let us decide not to despair, 


yet. Perhaps television will bring a 


As seen by. the viewer: 


Her Nladeors the Queen at the City of DOS 


luncheon at the Mansion House on May 19—left, the Queen and the Loed 
Mayor; right, Eracess Margaret and: the Prime Minister : 


new Play by the author of ‘Rope’ 
and ‘ Gaslight’ was almost too good 


' enough to go on with: we will even 


_ programme pages and marked ‘ Men 


new liveliness to the spirit of man, 
a new upsurging of the arts. If it~ 
can hold out that hope it “will be 


forgive it ‘The Grove Family’, 
which so perversely demonstrates the 
‘contextual dullness of much human 
existence. Television is Supposed to 
be alleviating it. 

Resolving last week to flout pro- 
fessional diligence and to behave for 
once like a free citizen in choosing 
what I would and would not see, I 
thumbed through the Radio Times 


Seeking God’; ‘The Royal Windsor 
Horse Show’; ‘ Sportsview ’; 
ence; 


Airport’. There was a,book I wanted to finish 


reading, a film | I wanted to see, some Third 


Programme items I wanted to hear. ‘ 

The Queen’s visit to Mansion House and the 
‘ Commonwealth Journey ’ film -werée sufficiently 
of the nature of. anti-climax, I felt, to be given 
a miss. Royal occasions have been much with 


us of late on television, as in the newspapers; — 
one can have too much of a good thing. I 


resolved also to forgo George Cansdale and - 
Philip Harben, whose personal style and methods 
_are now past critical comment. ‘ Malta’, I 
reckoned. would be. off-the-peg stuff, with 
Richard Dimbleby the old suave shop-walker we 
know so well. Earlier in the week there was 
a programme about the deaf and I rationalised 
my reluctance to see it by remembering that 
Jeanne Heal had more than once sounded our 
sympathies on that subject. As for ‘You Are 
There’; depicting the end of Mary Queen of 
_ Scots, I had no compunction ,whatever, That 


* we should buy the idea of such a series from 


the Americans, who despise our historical past 
and show it by naming their kicls ‘ Duk-:’ and 


_ ‘Earl’ and what-not, is beyond understanding > 


and certainly beyond patience. = 
“oral I did not finish the book or see the 


‘Press Confer-— 
“Cricket? from Lord’s; and ‘London 


The children’s panning event at the | Royal Windsor Horse Show on Mee = 
hose araphe Fohn Cura 


\ 
that ‘ the tiger is perfectly splendid’, The tiger 
was perfectly splendid. The programme came 
from the Dudley zoo, run on Whipsnade lines. 
' F thought it well worth seeing, one of Cansdale’s 
best. Not that I am a zoo enthusiast. I get more 
pleasure from seeing the world’s fauna on film, 
a preference which television can greatly assist. 

-- I saw the programme about the totally deaf, 
30,000 of them, because Edward Chapman was 


_ to have seen it also for its staunch warm-hearted- 
_ ness and its salutary count-your-blessings im- 


plications. An epilégue film about the work and 


needs of the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
- Families Association was propaganda but another 
reminder of the involvements of our common 


humanity. That aspect of-life was emphasised 


in ‘Men Seeking God’, in which a Hindu 


‘swami told us, through gleaming spectacles, that 
there are times when his faith deserts him, ‘and © 
then I -weep. and’ weep and weep’. It was unex-— 
pected if not surprising to find that “Teleclub’, 


_which I saw by accident, was likewise embroiled 


in philosophical speculation, a sign that it feels Ss 


-a deepening sense of | fesponsibility to its.youns 
audience. om 
*Malta’ was_ nvenebead BBC. Mesias 
film plus sunshine. and novelty of sound. Those 
_ of us who have not. been: there-now: have more 


- 


there to speak the linking passages. I was glad ~ 


to be true. It was. It turned out to 
be something different: a play which 
had a.try-out’in minor theatres but 
had been deemed by critics, cogno- 
_ scenti, and other riff-raff to be too 
- poor for the- metropolitan. stage. So, 
cat length, we had ‘The Man Up- 
stairs’ on television (Tuesday night 
audience of some millions, I -sup- 
pose), rather as in the old days the 
meat which had gone off was sent 
down again for the skivvies’ tea. This - 
will not, in principle at. least, do. 
*. All the same, one may applaud the 
choice because the standard is so low 
that even a miss by Patrick Hamilton — 
is better than many an original piece by certain — 
Playwrights whom one need not name in print. 
Still there was.a fair amount of ingenuity— 


8 and Mr. Emrys Jones, who carries about him, __ 


for me, an aura of detective fictional success so 
~that plays in which he appears. I half expect - 
to catch on like ‘Dial M for Murder’. Perhaps _ ; 
he feels so too: he certainly-looked, every time 
the door bell of the flat in ‘the house of Sir. we 
Charles Waterbury’ rang, as if we might sud- 
denly. and gratefully modulate into that better 
play. But no. It was always Olga’ Lindo as.a- 
commanding but enigmatic mama or. Fisacis 
‘de Wolff looking like Mr. Gilbert Harding’s 
doppelginger, if such exists, or—spoofingly—_ 
~ himself. Long before the end we were not much 
enjoying being hoaxed, and though I suppose 
“some people were able to round on other people 
at the end with cries of ‘Spoofed again!’ no 
such merty comments rang See my. Danlors, ‘ 


* 


a game in mth 
‘certain * pub’. calls “Old 
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him in fact means exactly what we saw here: 
Mary Queen of Scots, that redoubtable King 
Charles’ Head, putting her head on the block.at 
Fotheringay. I believe there were protests about 
this, but since it in fact happened I don’t see 
why Lime Grove shouldn’t depict it. What was 
silly was the game it served to illustrate: a game 
I believe which must amuse the Americans, who 
have an obsession with royalty, dynastic feuds, 
Old History and ‘all that crap’. The whole 
thing was given an extra twist of embarrassment 
by the presence of Richard Dimbleby here used 
as one who ‘acted’ the part of a commentator. 
But as we had just heard a lot of him as a 
real commentator upon the present Queen Eliza- 
beth (Scots readers please note how cleverly I 
avoid the numeral) the effect was, as they say, 
jarring, or, as Mr. Hussey alleges the younger 
generations now say, ‘ shame-making’. 

I regret to say that I missed the second episode 
of ‘Dancing Bear’ but caught the last part of 
‘Running Wild’, in which Messrs. Morecambe 
and- Wise had some jolly fun on shipboard. I 
laughed a lot. The knockabout was excellently 
timed and carried. through. The ideas were 
puerile but in this sort of show one hardly 
expects anything else, and as the standard. was 
only a little below that of many second-feature 
films it was quite possible to take a kindly 
view.. Much of it would have set the canteen 
in a roar if transferred bodily to Workers’ Play- 
time. Why should television aspire higher than 
that? Beside, this sort of rubbish, like punmaking 
or certain sorts of musical comedy, is the more 
fun the worse it is. 

On Thursday we saw a musical ride by the 
Household Cavalry and an old ‘Amos and 
Andy’ film (perhaps I ought to—but do not— 
write it ‘ Amos ’n’ Andy’). Thursday is the day 
of ‘well-tried’ favourites, including the repeat 
of the Sunday play which is sometimes just well 
tried. On Friday I missed The Groves, as I 
had ‘to see ‘The Cherry Orchard’ instead 
(picture my regret) but I caught the march of 
the Toy Soldiers from the Windsor Horse Show, 
excellently done. 

Though ‘ What’s My Line?.’ was a prolonged 
embarrassment this week and the dainty pianist 
Diana Merrien kept to a hackneyed repertory, 
hope sprang afresh from what was called ‘an 
experiment ‘in television drama’; the first of 
four plays with a related theme, duty yersus 
expediency, by Iain MacCormick; the title of 
the whole ‘The Promised Years’. This at the 
time of announcement struck me as less revolu- 
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of Scots,’ on May 17, with: Veronica Turleigh as 
Queen ‘Mary . 


tionary than it did some people, and the drama- 
tist himself rather damped my ardour by promis- 
ing us that it was ‘not his intention that the 
plays. should be’ in-any way profound or have 
any significance’ beyond entertainment value. 
Not the commonest common man need have had 
a qualm. But aren’t plays which aim higher often 
more interesting? And anyhow, the dilemma into 
which poor Major Kent was introduced in the 
first piece, ‘The Liberators ’—1.e., whether to 
blow up the kindly Italians for ‘their’own good in 
1945—seemed to me to propound a most pro- 
found moral question. a 
The characters were from stock, which matters 
less than you might think because if you put 
good actors into stock character parts they make 
something individual of them all ithe same; for 
instance, Ina de la Haye as ‘that well-worn figure, 
the simple heroic sorrowing “Mama Lucia 
(straight out of ‘ Cav.’ and ‘ Pag.’), But no player 
is proof against flat dialogue; some of the love 
scenes were almost beyond bearing, like very 
bad early talkies. Julian. Amyes produced well, 
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and such other players as Owen Holder, Jack 
Rodney, Laurence Payne, Sheila Burrell, and 
Maureen Beck worked with a will. Corragéo, 
amici! 

PuHitiep HoPe-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
On the Run 


THE ESCAPE; THE CHASE; the hunt is up; the 
bird is flown. After him! After her! Show me 
your papers! When did you last see your 
father? . . . “Cheerftilly, the clichés mass. -It is 
the favourite story: somebody escaping from 
somebody else: Cavaliers; Roundheads; Scotland 
Yard, the Eumenides, Dr. Fu=Manchu, ‘M. R. 
James’ Count’ Magnus. There is nothing Ike 
evasion and pursuit, a desperate game of hide- 
and-seek. Unless the story 1s’ monstrously mis- 
handled, it must always excite listeners some- 
where. When a fugitive is on the run, he can 
quickly get an audience on the run as well. It 
is a form of dramatic escapism, wretched word, 
about which we need never be self-conscious. 

I seem*to have spent much of the: week-end 
sleeping in lofts, begging lifts im lorries, loitering 
in copses—usually a dangerous move—describing 
myself asa Spanish worker, or bargaining for a 
Channel passage. In ‘Pied Piper’ (Home) we 
had an imaginary war-time escape: no chase, 
merely a matter of getting out-of the country 
unobserved. The country. was France just after’ 
its fall-in 1940; the “pied piper’ an English 
clubman, seventy years old, who found himself 
guiding a party of children—a party that grew 
like a snowball—on an attempt to get to England. 
I had not read ‘Nevil Shute’s novel, but I felt 
fairly sure that-the adventure must succeed, and 
that the night would depend upon Kenneth 
Langmaid’s handling of the journey. 

All-went merrily until near the end, thanks to 
the: comfortable voice» of Cyril Shaps as. the 
Piper, and to the way in which producer (Charles 
Lefeaux) and dramatist kept the sense of move- 
ment, of a cross-country progress. Often we 
have known plays to be helplessly studio-bound. 
We should be slipping rapidly from A to B to C, 
but we-remain stuck at A; unwilling to accept a 
producer’s anxious prompting, and waiting help- 
lessly to be moved:on. No fuss of that kind in 
‘Pied Piper’: we-were certainly on the run, 


diagonally across France, by train, by autobus 
(machine-gunned), by R.A.F. 


workshop-lorry, 


*The Man Upstairs’ on May 18, with (left to right) Emrys Jones as 
George Longford, Francis de Wolffas Cyrus’ Armstrong, and. Olga 


Lindo as Mrs; Armstrong 


Left: ‘The Liberators’ én May 23, with (eft to right) Sheila Burrell 

as Anna, Gordon’ Phillott as the ‘Old Man’, Paul Carpenter as 

Sergeant Kutsky, Paul Whitsun-Jones as Papa» Valbella, Ina de la 
* THaye as Mama Valbella, Owen Holder as Major Kent, Douglas 
23 Blackwell as Corporal Little; and John Welsh as. the Padre 
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ag more by train. The Bae began with two 
_ English children. We added two French ones, a 
thee ‘boy, a Polish boy, and at the last, when 


play disintegrated, and what had been a 


_ reasonable anecdote became a sheer mountain- 
face of tall stories; a German girl. I suppose one 
ought not to have worried about the sudden 


fatuity of the end, the Piper’s bargain with the 


_ Gestapo that led at length to Plymouth Barbican 


and to an indiscreet aside by the W.V.S. recep- 
tionist. But it did appear to me that the closing 
minutes of the play were an author’s hopeless 
search for a way out, to allow the escape to 
succeed at all costs. Until then the warm, rally- 
ing voice of Mr. Shaps would have got us to 


accept anything; and he had most assured aid 
from Sheila Shand Gibbs, Victor Maddern 


(‘Ever driven a ten-ton lorry, mate?’), and a 
mixed gaggle of children. _ 

It is unlikely that any war-time fugitive from 
a German prison-camp—and here the tale gets 


- alarmingly real—would have thought of his task 


as a cliché. True, escaping became a fantastic 
form of sporting event. Few men had worse luck 
than Captain W. Earle Edwards, who twice had 
the Swiss frontier in sight, only to be dragged 
back at the last minute of the twelfth hour: 
caught-and-bowled—and the phrase forms auto- 
matically—when~ he had scored ninety-nine. 
Captain Edwards, as played by Hugh Burden-in 


“Southward Lies Freedom’ (Light), took his. 


luck with pleasant resignation: he made us see 
that to escape from any country’ one should first 
learn the language and then travel quite openly. 
His sharpest trouble was with the shop-assistants 
and ticket-clerks of a severely red-taped brand of 
German girlhood. The piecé, in Felix Felton’s 
treatment, was intense, concentrated radio: - for 


once I felt that three-quarters © of an hour was. 
short measure. We could have “SD ELE: a whole; 


armchair-evening on the-run. : 

Strindberg’s ‘ Easter” (Third) 4528 play in 
which all concerned escape. suddenly during the 
third act after a trying journéy through the 
second. Superficially, it is plain statement; but 
beneath the easy naturalism is the symbolism of 
the Easter theme, suffering and resurrection. Its 
quality is variable; to pin our escaping attention 
it needs a clear, steady attack.. Anthony Jacobs 
had this in Wilfrid Grantham’s production, and 
Elizabeth Henson, gentle and direct, was right 
for the Easter-child, Eleonora, though her voice 


can hold one note too long. Remembering her » 
recent Barrie part I half expected (unfairly) to: 


hear her break at any moment into a “Crack oO 
my eye, Tommy! ’ 

The Laurence Olivier series (Light) : ended 
with ‘The Snow Goose’, scarcely a play, rather 
an illustrated reading of. that touching fable. of 


~~ the marsh and the great bird, the child and the 


comedy during which, 
_J. C. Trewin 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
E What’s the Point? 


Nel TO DISCUSS every broadcast I listen 
observations would come out like 


Ir 
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point, but my perpetual 


S 
Mis 
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occurred to. him. Yet his broadcast w 


his 


one has. 


unconscientiously, _ by. some: (including .me~but- 


thoughts would wander. T hey were on the run, ~ 


mage Position of being unable — 
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spoken word covers every conceivable theme, 
including drama and music. Last week, for 
example, Nadia Boulanger discussed Stravinsky 
and Sir John Gielgud ‘Hamlet’, and other 
speakers dealt with Ronsard, cheese, motivation 
(a word that always seems to me an unnecessary 
invention), peat, old newspapers, and a cartload 
of other things. And Hamlet and cheese remind 
mes that I have hitherto ignored the ‘series called 
“Hamlet: the Actor’s View’, five talks by five 
living Hamlets of whom I listened to three; and 
“René Cutforth Reporting’ whom I heard on 
the subject of ‘Pubs’ and ‘ English Cheeses’. 


I found all three Hamlets well worth my. 
attention. Hamlet, I should think, must require 


more preliminary reflection in his actor than 
any other character in drama; and Donald 
Wolfit. Ernest Milton, and Sir John Gielgud had 


evidently given much thought to him. But what- 


interested me was not only what each said but 
how he said it. With Mr. Wolfit I seemed to be 
listening to an actor doing an excellent imper- 
sonation of a broadcaster; Mr. Milton too was, 
I felt, giving a performance, but a less expansive 
more thoughtful one. But in Sir John Gie'gud, 
to my surprise, nothing of the actor came across. 
He spoke simply, hesitantly, as if he had been 
called upon to talk about Hamlet on the spur 
of the moment and was giving his views as they 
was the most 
real and effective of the three. 

Of René Cutforth’s reports I listened to that 
on ‘ pubs’ a week or two ‘ago and the excellent 
one on English cheeses last week. He deals with 
subjects. comprehensively. * An immense 
variety of * pubs’ figured in his éarlier talk, some 
of them repellent to the last degree, others all 
that_a‘ pub’, according to my lights, should be. 
I didn’t always agree with the views of himself 
and -his..recorded friénds: I think it was Ted 


‘Kavanagh ‘who defined a good ‘pub’ as one 


where the beer is in good Condition, the land- 
lord genial,-and where there is not too. much 
hygiene and no tubular chairs. I agree. Another 
stipulation ‘was that a * pub’ should be old but 
not dolled up fo look old. Agreed again. But I 
disagreed with W. R. Rodgers in his preference 
for ‘town ‘ pubs” where there- are no lengthy 
silences. In= my, village ‘ pub*we frequently 
allow ourselves lengthy silences’ A mood -of 
reflection or, maybe, a mere disinclination to 
say anything descends upon us from time: to 
time, ‘and ‘the point-as] that ‘we, aré unaware of 
any pressing need to break the silence and that 


‘means that everybody feels’ free: to. indulge ‘the 


mood of the moment, free fromthe conventions 
of the chattering world outside. One goes’ ‘to 
this best kind of ‘pub’ not, primatily, fora 
drink, but for human company, ‘silent or -vocal. 

Mr. Cutforth was excellent though disquieting 
on the subject -of English cheeses. Before. the 


gach a simple phrase as ‘Listen! she’s biddina * first world war; he told us, 11,000 farms were 
us farewell’. I fear that little in the ate 
military and amorous, of ‘ Gentlemen-at-Arms ? a 
_ (Home) fixed the mind: this was conscientious 


making cheese; ‘now .a bare 100 do so and 


- even they will probably: peter out in. thé: next 


few -years. It is fifteen years, he said, sinceany- 
tasted a blue Wensleydale, considered 
not. Mr, Cutferth) 
to be even better than Stilton, Ania other delicious 
cheeses are no longer made today. He. intro- 
duced recordings by A. G. Street (who gloomily 
prognosticated the extinction of farm-made 
cheese), by one or two farmers who used to 
make, and one of them who still makes, cheese 
at home, and by an official in the Stilton cheese 
factory at Melton Mowbray whose very. inter- 
esting account of the great care with which 
cheese-making is carried out “there almost 
persuaded ‘me, that, factory Stilton may be quite 
as good as the farm-made. In a few months, Mr. 
Cutforth ‘warned us, English cheese will be: on 
a free market, so that the question whether our 
‘most famous cheeses are still ‘to be produced 
will rest with us—the public. If we demand 
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A 
them loudly and persistently enough, they will 
doubtless survive. 

The Home Service provided a fresh and attrac- 
tive short story from the Faroe Islands: ‘My 
First Day at School’ by Hedin Bru, translated 
by Marianne Helweg and admirably read by 
Martin Starkie. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
On Record 


~Hap I BEEN OFFERED by some wonder-working 


godmother the choice of the musical performance 
I should most like to hear, I think I should have 
asked for a performance of Verdi’s ‘ Otello’ with 
a-first-rate cast under the direction of Toscanini. 


‘T have heard the great conductor’s performances 


in the concert-hall, but never in the opera-house 
where he properly b2longzd—alas! that the past 
tense must now be used. Last week Fairy T.P., 
though she could not transport me to the Scala 
and show me the work, fulfilled my unspoken 
wish by letting me list2n to such a performance 
as I have dreamed of, but never hoped to hear. 

Perhaps the most astonishing thing about it 
was the evident intellectual grasp of the opera 
as a composition, From the intense excitement 
of the storm to the quiet tolling chords—echoes 
of the-tragic knell heard throughout the last 
act—on which the final curtain falls, the music 
had an absolute continuity, broken only by the 
pauses between the acts. Never in my ex- 
perience has Verdi’s masterly construction of 
the whole work been made so clearly manifest. 

And within this overall. control of the design 
what a wonderful wealth of accurate detail! 
Here the recording had some advantages over 
a performance heard ina theatre. For the 
engineers managed to give emphasis to details 
which are apt to.be submerged in the opera- 
house. Francis’ Toye writing about the big 
ensemble in Act III remarks that ‘a study of 
the score reveals the fact that the personalities 
of the different characters, Iago especially, are 
faithfully reproduced throughout, but are apt to 
be:lost in. the overwhelming effect of the whole’. 
In this recording théy are not lost, because it 
has been possible to bring whichever voice is 
important. at a given moment into prominence. 
Thus .the dialogue between Iago and Otello, 
and again Iago’s instructions to Roderigo, apart 
from =the other characters, were brought into 
focus in a way I have never heard in the theatre. 
The madrigal sung to Desdemona in the second 
act,- which is too often performed as though 
the conductor agreed with those critics who 
dismiss it as merely pretty and the least inspired 
thing in the opera, was revealed as the beauti- 
fully written piece it is, simple in design but 
elaborately worked and producing exactly the 
right effect of innocence and _ tenderness 
demanded by the dramatic situation, so that 
one echoes Othello’s ‘O!- the pity of it’. 

The sense of pity is the prevailing emotion 
aroused by ‘Otello’ and it was abundantly 
present in this performance though, oddly 
enough, not in the scene where one most 
expected it. Herva Nelli, the Desdemona, has the 
right type of voice and can draw a firm and 
shapely melodic line, yet somehow her voice 
lacks the naturally pathetic quality required for 
the last act. And here the conductor did not 
seem inclined to help her. He crossed each accent 
and dotted every crotchet with meticulous care, 
but the phrases were coldly shaped, not tenderly. 
It was the one weak patch in the splendid per- 
formance, but not an unimportant one. Else- 
where Toscanini allowed the singers to expand 
their phrases flexibly, within reason. 

Of the individual -performances, Vinay’s 
Otello and Valdengo’s Iago were quite outstand- 
ing. The intelligence, the deep feeling expressed 
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Mistakes 
ean be costly 


To assist you in deciding how to invest your savings 
wisely, Goldhawk publish a brochure entitled 
“Look before you Leap’—a complete guide to the 
advantages and disadvantages of different methods 
of investment. 


GOLDHAWK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1876 


15 CHISWICK HIGH ROAD: LONDON - W.4 


specially interested in the welfare of the small investor 


Goldhawk offer complete security for investments from £1 to 
£5,000 at the very attractive rate of 23% tax free (equal to £5 
at standard rate of tax). No fees or charges. Easy withdrawals. 


ASSETS OVER £2,000,000 


Write for 
copy today 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY raw é 


These shelters will give 

added enjoyment to your garden. 
Built from well seasoned timber 
they will last for many years. 
Made in several attractive styles, 
painted cream outside and pale green 
inside. Half glass folding doors 
and revolving gear are optional. 
Prices from £61. Send the coupon 
below for FREE illustrated 
literature. 


Boulton and Paul 


NORWICH LONDON BIRMINGHAM 


To:—Boulton & Paul Ltd., Riverside Works, Norwich. Please send me 
your FREE illustrated SHELTER folder. e 


I would also like to see literature on the 1s yotlotinas ~—HUTS GREEN- 
HOUSES GARAGES REONEES, (tick joe required). 


The shelter 
for your 
garden 


FOR “TAKING IT EASY”? - 


; see that you have at your service a pair of 
Lotus shoes: their substance is a man’s life 


assurance, And their lines are a man’s vanity. 
Top: 634 in Brown or Black 55/- 
Bottom: 1108 in Brown or Black 69/9 


act 


LL1 4-44-4492 


LOTUS — 


CREATORS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS LOTUS WELTED VELDTSCHOEN 


ways to hear 
N ud Old Masters © 


For people who know what they like, and 
like the best; ELA.R. offer a range of superb 
Record Reproducérs. These High Fidelity 
instruments provide a new means of re- 
creating-memorable music. They offer a new 
experience in listening to recorded music. 


The E-A-R Concert 
Reproducer 


Beautifully styled acoustically treated cabinet in walnut_ 
or mahogany finish. The Concert Reproducer realises to 
a startling degree of fidelity the possibilities of modern 
recording. Size: 32" x 17)" x 163" 


8 watt push-pull amplifier |PRICE 48 GNS. Inc, Tax 


®Collaro 3-speed changer (Auto Model) 
® Bass and Treble Boost 
@ 10° Loudspeaker 12,000 line Non-Auto4 5 GNS. Inc. Tax 


The 
E:-A-R A750 MICROGRAM 


High Fidelity Record Reproducer 


* A 3-speed, 3-control instrument, setting a new 
standard in portable record reproducers. An amplifier 
of advanced design is employed, together with a 10" 
elliptical loudspeaker, 


price 3O GNS. Inc. Tax 


For details of the complete range and 
address of your nearest dealer write to 


pd Electric Audio Reproducers Ltd. 


4 AR (incorporating PhonoDise Ltd.) . 
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zh vocal colour and never by sobs and 
asps, and the glorious ringing tone explained 
‘inay’s immense reputation as an interpreter of 
ne part—a reputation which his vererore at 


this recorded performance will he laid up in 
memory alongside Destinn’s Aida and Frida 
_ Leider’s first appearances at Covent Garden as 
é ‘Isolde and Briinnhilde, exactly thirty years ago, 
as one of the great musical experiences of a 
- jifetime. 
If there is a better Iago than Valdengo, I have 
_ not heard him. His magnificent voice takes on 
_ the tinge of malice and irony and he commands 


HERE is a modern danger that the work 
of art that fits neither the pigeon-hole 
nor the pillory may go by default, and 
' ‘Katya Kabanova’, while it has no 
scandal value, does not hang comfortably on any 
of the traditional pegs. It has affinities with 
* Pelléas et Mélisande’ and still more with ‘ Boris 
Godunov’, not on account of its Russian subject 
(it is based on Ostrovsky’s well-known play 
“The Storm’, for which Tchaikovsky wrote a 
concert overture), but because Janacek, like 
; Mussorgsky, .was’ much concerned with folk 
style and the rhythms of popular’speech. Indeed 
; his interest extended to the sounds of nature as 
a whole; he recorded in-musical notation the 
 -voices of apes and walruses. But by the time the 
opera was written (1919-21) most of. musical 
Europe had long turned its back on nationalism. 
It-is true that Bartok, with whom also Janaéek 
has not a little in common, won world fame 
between the wars, but the new music that made 
most stir was that of the expatriate Stravinsky 
and the doctrinaire Schénberg -and their 
followers. And it was the experimental rather 
_ than the national and traditional elements in 
_ Bartok that generally claimed attention. History 
- may well disturb these judgements. We have 
suffered a good deal from the critical heresy -of 
judging contemporary music by the. adjeotive 
rather than the noun. Some of the greatest 
composers of the past have been denounced as 
reactionaries in their own lifetime. 
No one could possibly call Janaéek a reac- 
tionary, but he was undoubtedly eclectic.. He 


worked to no system, brandished no slogans, and— 


attracted no pressure group. He inconveniently 

_ proved the continuing vitality of the tonal 
: ee just when it was to the interest of many 
to suppose it exhausted. His freedom from tech- 

nical preconceptions annoys the academic 
traditionalist without satisfying any of the 

_ fashionable types of doctrinaire. He repeatedly 
_ does things that look wrong on paper but (except 
to an ear stopped with prejudice) sound right in 
performance; and to this must be added that 
_Stumbling-block - peculiar to the born opera- 
(Verdi, for instance), the perpetration 

Bers ts that “fall flat in the study but are 
oF _ fname and moving in the theatre. Although he 
- wrote much other vocal and instrumental music 
of his mee Eages stands or falls by his 
-‘Jenufa’ and 
apa are enough to ‘place: him 
cae La Seat opera composers of the 


comparison can be made be- 
anove "and the almost exactly 

Both operas are 
d and tragic in tone; both 
plays in a manner that 


“Katya 


THE LISTENER 


a trill without which no singer can do justice — 


‘to the part. The ‘Credo’ was a splendid ‘piece * 


of singing, enhanced by the taut whiplash of 
Toscanini’s beat. And so we come back to the 
real hero of the occasion with his amazing power 
to create tension without pulling the music 
out of shape and his no less astonishing ability 
to make the details audible while keeping them 
subordinate to their context: Among points I 
noticed, which I ordinarily miss, were the dis- 
cordant organ-pedal (no, it wasn’t tape-hum) 
persisting for the first 250 bars of the opera, 
the exactness of the drop from forte to pianissi- 
mo in the trumpet~-fanfare which punctuates 


By WINTON DEAN 


psychology; both composers reveal a profound 
compassion for the sufferings of their chief 
character. But in technique and approach they 
are poles apart. Where Janac¢ek combines many 
traditional elements in a free and empirical 
style, Berg creates his stresses in the main by 
circumscribing a revolutionary language with 
the strictest logic.. Janaéek works outwards from 
his dramatic data, Berg inwards-from his musical 
premises. And while ‘ Wozzeck’ has not a little 
of the obsessional quality of Strindberg—a pity 
so ferocious that for some listehers it may defeat 
its own ends by escaping their notice altogether 
—Janacéek treats his theme with a detachment, at 
once intense and ironical, that strongly recalls 
Chekhov. His range of sympathy is far wider 


than Berg’s, whose two operas are “preoccupied ’ 


with the sordid side of human nature. Janacek’s 
characters—and also the subjects of his operas— 
are remarkably varied, and although he can draw 
persons who are contemptible and even repul- 
sive, like Katya’s husband and mother-in-law, he 
never weights the scales so aS to «make them 
incredible. They are comprehended with. the 
same vision and lapped round with the same 
musical essence in which the rest of the drama -is 
distilled. 

‘This sense | of* background, of. the loGility, 
both physical and spiritual, in which the charac- 
ters have their being, is one of Janacek’s greatest 
(and most Chekhovian) gifts. It is doubtless con- 
nected with his peasant origin and the. strong 
feeling of community he derived= from -contact 
with his own people and their environment. At 
the same time he shows an exceptional penetra- 
tion into the motives of individuals, particularly 
of women; his portraits of Jenufa.and Katya, 
neither of them simple characters, have an extra- 
ordinary subtlety and vitality. Katya, a passion- 
ate heroine whose power to break with her con- 
stricting. environment is inhibited by rer 
conscience, is unique in opera. Wilfrid Mellers 
has suggested that all Jandcek’s mature art 
springs from the intensity of his sympathy with 
nature and his consciousness of sin: Certainly 
his vision of human nature is not only localised 
but universal. He is as free, both in style and 
outlook, from thé homespun folkiness of some 
national art as he is from the dreary réalism of 
verismo. Although his fruit springs from good 
rich soil, it never tastes of the farmyard. He was 
in fact an experienced practical musician with a 
thorough knowledge of many styles and periods. 
In this he differs from Mussorgsky, who in some 
of his songs was in greater danger than Janacek 
of allowing his interest in linguistic inflections 
to drain the lyrical power of the music. 

It is this lyrical quality that should commend 
Jandéek’s music to a wide public, provided they 
do not expect the more leisurely expansiveness of 


~ Strauss or Fatcia. Janaéek stands in relation 
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Otello’s ‘ Farewell to arms’, and a held note for 
a solo contca-bass in the accompaniment of the 
last refrain in Desdemona’s ‘Willow Song’. 
Marvellous touches, of which Stanford presum- 
ably was thinking, when he commended this 
score to his pupils as an example of orchestral 
mastery. 

I make no apology for devoting my space to 
this performance, off the record though it was, 
because it seems to me important, when the rare 
spirit of delight is aroused by a really great 
performance, that it should be acclaimed and 
fully discussed. 

2 DyYNELEY HuSsSEY 


Janacek and ‘Katya Kabanova’ 


‘Katya Kabanova’ will be broadcast at 7.0 p.m. on Thursday, June 3 (Third) 


to those composers rather as Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’ 
stands to ‘ Rigoletto’. Music and action move 
with such swiftness and economy that the 
sudden soaring phrases on the voices (and still 
more in the orchestra) must be caught at once 
before they escape. The extreme flexibility of the 
style forbids set-pieces, and the recurring 
motives, though skilfully used; do-not bind the 
music together in a Wagnerian manner. Many 
technical features—the treatment of the dia- 
logue, which may sound clipped and breathless 
until the-ear grows used to it, the comparative 
absence of counterpoint, the lack of transitions, 
and in particular Janaéek’s fondness. for un- 
prepared modulations into adjacent rather than 
related keys—would appear at first glance rather 


“to.tear it apart..Nor does the rhythmic-com- 


plexity, with a preference for compound, 
irregular, and -swiftly changing metres (there is 
very little common time) and a tendency to 
avoid accents on the first beat of the bar, always 
carry conviction on: paper. 

But such suspicions are confounded in prac- 
tice by the same qualities that dispel the obvious 
objections to ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’. Janaéek’s 
sensitiveness. to. every nuance of the drama, the 
shimmering and’ multi-coloured beauty “of the 


‘orchestration, which is integral.and not applied, 


and the very personal use of harmony con- 
tribute -to an impression at once unified 
and urgent, if not positively overpowering. 
Janaéek’s chromaticism, thanks partly to its 
modal tinge, is always mobile and utterly unlike 
the chromaticism of the German romantic tra- 
dition from Spohr to early. Schénberg; which 
tends to bring movement to a standstill..Such a 
style, of course, is apt to break down in any 
other hands than those of genius. Even in 
Janaéek it produces occasional incoherence; for 
instance the comic scenes, such as that between 
the mother-in-law and the drunken Dikoj in 
Act II, though their dramatic intention is plain, 
are not quite in focus with the rest. But the score 
is so rich in invention, psychological insight and 
haunting sensuous beauty that it reduces many 
of the enfants terribles of our age to the status 
of nursery bogies. 


The Diamond Jubilee sezson. of Henry Wood 
Promenade Converts will open at the Royal Albert 
Hall on July 24 and cont:nue until September 18. 
Tickets for the first and last concerts are to be 
allocated by two ballots—number one for the first 
concert, and number two for the last concert. 
Written application must be made separately for 
each ballot, accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope, to the Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7, by 
June 9, Enyelopes must be marked in the top left- 
hand corner with the number of the ballot. 
Remittances should not be enclosed. Applicants 
must not apply for more than two tickets in each 
ballot. The prospectus (price 6d.) will be available 
teat June: 15, 
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Hair Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of cool — ae 4 . 
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No Craven man burdened by care -or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 
gives pleasure which no one but those in 


— its spell can ever know — the deep, luxuri- 
. ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. 
Send for brochure g : Try CRAVEN ~ 
As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Barrie 
who said in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ that | 
CRAVEN “‘is a tobacco to live for”. Every 
Craven man knows how right he was. 
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A SWISS RECIPE - . 
3 IS A RECIPE which will be useful on 
Y counts—something ‘ different’ to give the 
y, easily and quickly prepared by less- 
‘rienced cooks, and a stand-by when one is 
faced with an unexpected guest. The dish origi- 
nated in Switzerland, and its name is muesli. 
he basis of it for one person is: 
1 level tablespoon of rolled oats (I use the quick 
___kind that does not need soaking overnight) 
The juice of half a lemon | oe 
1 fablespoon, maybe a little more, of top milk, 
-_ OF cream, or condensed milk | 
PE “I large apple, or 2 smaller ones 
grated nuts.or ground almonds. ° a3 
_ Multiply these ingredients according to the 
number you are providing for.’ 3 
The method is very simple. You put the 
_ oon of rolled oats in a bowl, moisten it 
with the juice of half a lemon, and’ add the 
_ tablespoon or more of cream, top milk, or con- 
_ densed milk. Then into these you grate a washed, 
whole, large apple: All you remove is the little 
stalk. Do not. peel it. Do not core it—grate the 
_ whole of it into the bowl, pips, core, and all. 
_ One word here about the grating of the apple. 
You should generally make this muesli just be- 
fore you need it, because some varieties of apple 
-do quickly turn brown in air. In any case, stir 


-. 


~ 


“The original recipe called for a tablespoon of 
grated nuts or ground almonds sprinkled over 
the top before serving. I use fruit in season, and 


“ 


; them into the mixture quickly as you go along. 


that can be strawberries, cut-up peach, banana, 
grapes, wedges of pineapple, crushed raspberries 


or blackberries. In the winter, when fresh fruit 


is out of season, you can make a very good 


“muesli with soaked, dried fruit. Added sugar or 


honey, incidentally, is a matter of taste, Do not 
make jit too sweet. You should be able to taste 
the tang of the lemon and the grated apple. You 
will-need more sweetening, of course, if you use 
a really sour cooking apple. 

All of this preparation for several people, I 
find, takes me about ten minutes. We follow our 
muesli with bread and cheese, and milk or coffee. 
That is quite sufficient for a nourishing and 
satisfying meal. 

LoursE DAVIES 


NUTMEG IN THE KITCHEN 


I do not think many people use nutmeg nowa- 
days except for cakes and puddings, so I would 
like to make these suggestions. Spinach, cabbage, 
and Brussels sprouts are all enormously im- 
proved by-a grating just before they are served; 
and if you are making a mould or a paté out of 
beef, do not forget the nutmeg here, either. Per- 
haps you use up your scraps of tongue or ham, 
like me, and scramble them with an egg; and 
you may also even make your own potted 
shrimps—I should use nutmeg for all these 
three. And when you are making your next 
bread sauce, do-not forget to infuse the milk 
with a bit of mace as well as the onion and 


4 


E roadcast Suggestions for the Housewife 


cloves. Mace is only the outside membrane of 
the nutmeg itself, and tastes just the same. 
AMBROSE HEATH 
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Notes on Contributors 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH (page 903): Professor 
of ‘Medieval -History, ‘Liverpool University; 
author of Factors in German History, The 
Origins of Modern Germany, etc. 

O. R. Friscn (page 907): Jacksonian Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Cambridge University 
since 1947; author of Meet the Atoms, etc. 

C. A. W. MANNING (page 908): Montague 
Burton Professor in International Relations at 
the- London School of Economics 

ROHAN RIVETT (page 909): editor-in-chief of 
two South Australian newspapers, The News 
and The Mail; formerly London correspon- 
dent of the Melbourne Herald 

W. R. RODGERS (page 913): poet;. author of 
Europa and the Bull and Other Poenmis, etc. 

W..B. Emery (page 914): Edwards Professor of 
Egyptology, London University since 1951; 
Field Director of the Egypt Exploration 
Society since 1952; director of excavation at 
North Sakkara 1935-1939; author of Great 
Tombs of the First Dynasty Vol. 1, ete. 

D. R. SEABORNE DAVIES (page 922): Professor 
of Common Law, Liverpool University sinee - 
1946; M.P. (Liberal) Caernarvon Boroughs 
April-Fuly 1945 
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Pure Devilry—IIl. 


By Ad 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 


} ie — value, 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, June 3 * 


The completed puzzle has forty-seven lights all of which 
_ “@re creatures to be.found in Chambers’s Twentieth Ceniury 
Dictionary, The number of letters in each light is shown. 
_ Circular lights are clockwise and clues are given in that 
order starting’ with outside circle, Letters indicate com- 
mencement of first light in each circle, Radial lights- with 
the exception of 18 which is reversed read from the 
outside towards the centre but the five spaces must 
be considered continuous, e.g., if 1 were found to be 


APHID, i¢ would be entered so: ... i * 
Each clue consists of a sentence in which the 
light was previously hidden and then removed, 
alteration jm punctuation and spacing being 
allowed but no change in order of letters, Thus, 
~SCARAB is hidden in: ‘ We decided to take the 
Major’s car abroad ’, Removed, it reads: ‘ We 
decided to take the major road.’ 


CLUES—CIRCULARS 


Ai. We thought the place was deserted so were surprised 
to find a hot Junch (3). 

ii. Just watch I’m in front of it if possible, then you 
won’t miss it (3). 

iii. I’m sure that she dined at last (3), 

iv. I would like to see them at once, I have been kept 
waiting long enough (5). P 

vy. That one cent will compiete your European album (6). 

vi. As long as you know, I'll feel. much safer (4). 

Bi. I like the setting but I don’t like the»singeing (6). 

ii. I hope you get-past there. Here it is dangerous (3). 


perspective_(6). ae 
iv. There’s no need to burn your application, 
reconsider my decision (5). : 
y. It’s not easy to stab it, especially if you’ve had it 
some time (4). : : : 
Ci. Years ago they would grasp ices- whenever possible (3). 
ii. ‘I think I would have these’ said the architect, 
* there’s nothing élse for‘it ’°(7). ? 
iii. You haven’t come to tea? All the children are away (4). 
iv. Who’s talking 
other aces? (4). 


vy. The mill workers must produce more if the industry is . 


to survive (6). _ 
Di. Toping again! You must be more careful (5). : 
ii. ‘One ply should be sufficient though it sounds a bit 
thin to me’ said the curate (6). ° ; 
iii, I saw the car. tested and we the documents with 
me (4). . ‘ 
iv. You can take your pick how: It‘is as good as new (4). 
v. If you want to can-can, wait ‘for the order (5). 
Ei. I wouldn’t use those fakes—they’re obviously bad (3). 
ii. The band always play—the herald sounds lovely (5). 
iii. You have only a dozen signatures left—some must 
remain if it is to be of any use (4). 


e @ 


iii. I mean the art to be advanced to provide better 


I -will” 


about card sharpers? What about the 


2. ae ool liked by all the children deserved a better 
ate (5S). 

3. I was to get her. about five pounds a week (4). 

4. You’ve spoiled him. No wonder he looks peeved (3). 

5. They should all be saved, I fear I’ve stolen drafts (4). 

6. a there’s ten I’ve shaved—one more than expected 

7. I know I wasn’t there at the time so what you say 
father heard doesn’t really matter (4). 

8. We should. have -a. detonator about ten o’clock but 
not before (5). : 

9, There are times where a taunt can be overlooked if not 
forgotten (3). nar 

10. What has the silly fool I sent done now? (3). 

11. I want these there—otherwise they’re no use (4), 

12. That was the final lap as I last indicated to you (4). 


“13. We send ware to U.S.A. and our agents say sales are 


good (4). 
14. You should listen to that chat—disgusting I call it. (3) 
15. As a result of the ball, races are to be free in 
future (5). 
16. ‘ That clue: I overlooked I’m afraid,’ said the ’tec (5). 
17. You should listen to that chat—disgusting I call it (3). 
18R. Surely you haven’t had that new-fangled gong? (5). 
19. A fate we all knew awaited us (5). 
20. Let your hearts beware—raid is approaching (4). 
21, Did you teil the cad? Rng my club at once (4). 
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iv. coe nT 4a to go nding and fed the pony this. 
ternoon (8). Re cet Water’ tw) EP” ™51. Tesé: Ticino. 64. “dhelm). 
v. No tape left—it’s those boys again (4). ieee ee 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are taken 
(Ord. or Adv.) the G.C.E. serves as evidence 
of a sound general education, the first step to 
a degree, or the means of exemption from 
most professional] preliminary exams. Wolsey 
Hall provides individually-conducted postal 
courses for G.G.E, examinations at reasonable 
fees, payable by instalments, 


PROSPECTUS from CG, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FES1, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post—the 
Regent Institute way. Many students say that 
the moderate fee charged for the Effective. 
English Course is the best investment they 
have ever made. The tuition is so planned that 
you make noticeable progress within a few hours. 

Post this advertisement to-day to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. Y/391A), Palace Gate, London, 
W .8—enclosing 24d. stamp—for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “ Word 
Mastery” (the prospectus)—without obligation. 


Ordinary 
Writing at 


5 h or t ha n d __| Strorig reserve funds. 


Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new ‘ fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for. 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study. Much used as a practical 
time-saver by busy executives and pro- 
fessional people. Can be typed or 
written at 100-120 words per minute. 
Ordinary matter averages only. two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all ‘languages. Completely 
learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. -Hogben. 


or Shorthand by June 29 


Less than one hour a day of fascinat- 
ing spare time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand ty June 29 if 
you act promptly. There is then nothing 
new to learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 
easy to write, easy to réad. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this adyt., send it. with name and 
address and 2jd, stamp for full details and 
free lesson, stating clearly -which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students, 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.24, 


. 92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 
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A Scottish D E SG 
Coxswain |]. R EE S. 
—open ite 

“A Degree of the University’. of London can | 
taken without residence. U.C. C., founded 1887, 
“| prepares students for the relative examinatior b 3 

(two only under certain conditions) for B.A. 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., B. Mus., ete, 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; icstalnenaay 


The Smallest Life - boat 


costs £13, 000. The Lifeboat Service 

has never been needed more than 

it is today — but, like everything 
else, it costs more- 

The smallest contribution 


will help, send yours to Vf 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


From 1920-1953 more ‘than 36,000 U.C.C.} 
students PASSED London University exams, 


$e PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
be) SC UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 

; COLLEGE — 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


ae STORIES 
‘BM/BOOK f 4, 
: WANTED 
by the ‘British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W. “7 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to — 
‘editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories i 


- are returned with Nig is for rejection, addres 
“your MS. to Dept. 


WE TEACH ONLY | 
FICTION-WRITING © 


Griticisms and Courses for the discerning by | 
specialists. Fo 16 years we have been receiving — 
testimonials from full and. part-time authors, — 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
_officials—all types. Many of the authors you read. 
dre ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% — 
of your sales monies ensures.our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unea 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dest. 32. 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, $.W.1 


Treasurer: £735 Secretary: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland, Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


- 


“The saciety with 
= Z “a Record: of $i 


79 


INVESTORS 


Ror i tt] w bs 


0 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


No risk of anicgien of 
capital. 


Absolute security’: 
Established™ 1875. = 


Assets exceed £3, 200, 000. 


‘A MADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRT 
\ISA LUXURIOUS ECONOMY © 


NOT AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 


Oat miadetos -measure shirts. which you can © 
order easily by post, thanks to a simple — 
self-measurement chart, cost no more than 
you. pay for the ready-made ‘article in 
‘similar quality cloth and you may order as 
many eXtra collars and cuffs as you require: 

to double or treble the life \of the shirty 
Price with 2 “Trubenised_ or soft collars 49/6; 
CoHar ‘attached shirts 42/-. Post free. 

« | Choice~of collar’ styles. ~ i 
| We also tailor LADIES' SHIRTS _ in same 

| materials. price 42/-. Choice of 4 styles; 
Send today for pattern books of finest woven 
‘poplins. -and- ‘sports materials and self- 
measurement chart. 


THE HLL. “SEWING: COMPANY 
HIGH LANE, WR STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE 


~ * oe # 
Thrift istthe aati? of old age, 
so save now for security, indepen- 
dence and comfort in later years 
zo 


~ Telephone: RODney 5274/5/6 


SEND NOW for full details to: | © me 
A. Brummitt, ie. B. Si General sonatas and, 1 Secretary © 


4K & ALBERT. 
eS 


Three Departures: June 19, 
July 24, August 29. 
Each Party will be conducted throughout by 
Lieut. Commander MERLIN MINSHALL, M.A, 
(Oxon), whose unique knowledge of Europe, its- 
, People, Languages, Architecture, History, Places 
of Interest, Food, Wines, etc., will ensure for you 
a wonderful holiday. The holiday includes four 


whole days in GREECE, six days Mediterranean 
Cruising, and three nights in Italy. 


This is a holiday for Connoisseurs planned 
throughout by an expert. 


_ London to London, 15 days 


47 gns. (Students 39 gns.) 
TRAVEL PLANNING 

10 Blacklands Terrace, Sloane Square, 

London, S.W.3. KENsington 2490 


0 — 
CTH KENSINGS® 


‘EXHIBITION oF] 


QUEEN MARYS | 
ART TREASURES 


«May 26th to December 31 st (inclusive) 1954 
Weekdays and Bank Holidays 10a.m.—6p.m. 

— - Sundays 2.30p.m.—6 p.m. — 
Admission 1/- Children 64. 


LiGhenoer: than string—=- 
_ = stronger than Pope. 
PERFECT UNUSED ‘ 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for Fencing, | 
Packingy Baling Machines. Horti 


~ Tomato Stringing. ete. — 7 
35{- 


paul met fen 


35 |- Free “aiver ay scyehore 
Write for 
Dept. 125 clo fo STREETS 
ie) Broad S 2 


. 


ion at 35 Marylebone High Sucet, 


